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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 
OBODY has done anything this week in England, and nothing 
of any account has happened except rain. The members of 
Parliament have not even done much in the way of those didactic 
duties towards their constituents to which, we suppose, the Queen 
annually alludes in dismissing them to their respective counties. 
Mr. Grant Duff indeed, in “‘ inaugurating” something, we think 
a bazaar, has made a clever speech on our ‘manifest destiny’ to 
democracy, and the advantages of having an educated democracy 
rather than uneducated ; and Mr. Roebuck at a Cutlers’ “ Forfeit 
Feast,”—which looks as if the cutlers had been violating rules, 
perhaps playing with edged tools, and had, as in children’s games, 
to pay a forfeit in the form of feasting Mr. Roebuck and listen- 
ing to him,—has explained that Reform is necessary only in com- 
pliment to the hurt feelings of the higher working class, not in 
order to get a better representative body than the present ne plus 
ultra of political excellence. In the meantime the Election Com- 
missions have worked steadily at their task of proving that in 
suci places as Yarmouth, Totnes, Reigate, and Lancaster exten- 
sion of the franchise means extension of bribes, and that the 
members, or candidates for membership, in Mr. Roebuck’s abso- 
lutely perfect Parliament, are the fountains of corruption. The 
Emperor of the French has dismissed his Foreign Secretary with 
some curtness ; and the King of Prussia has dismissed the petition 
of the King of Hanover for a reprieve, with much pathos. 


The Emperor, in accepting the resignation of his unsuccess- 
ful Foreign Secretary, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, writes him a let- 
ter, in which he gives no reason except the obligation reluctantly 
imposed upon him by “ circumstances” for that course. And 
as he does not even permit the servant whose “enlightenment,” 
writes His Majesty, “‘ and devotion to myself and my dynasty ” 
have rendered him ‘ precious to me” to keep the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs for the fortnight which must intervene before 
the Marquis de Moustier, summoned from Constantinople, can 
arrive at his post, but entrusts it meantime to M. de Lava- 
lette, public criticism in France has been unusually active 
in finding out a motive for the abruptness of the dismissal. 
One writer affects to know that M. Drouyn de Lhuys made his 
demand for compensation to France almost against the wish of the 
Emperor, who, however, being at the time ill, allowed him to take 
his own way, on the express understanding that if he were unsuc- 
cessful he should go. Another writer believes that it is the near 
approach of the date for executing the French Convention with 
Italy with respect to the occupation of Rome that has compelled 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, as a friend of temporal power, to retire. 
Circumstances and the best information we have, point rather to 
the first interpretation. The Emperor names M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
a member of his Privy Council, in order not to break off relations 
so ‘precious,’ but marks even in his mode of doing this the 
haughty and frigid style of the letter. It is M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ 
personal faithfulness to him and his dynasty, his admirable inten- 
tions, not the value of his counsels, which inspire the Emperor 
with the tender yearning to keep his dismissed Foreign Secretary 
near his person. 


The Emperor's letter of August 11 to Victor Emanuel on the 
subject of the cession of Venetia has been much criticized in Italy, 
where the tone of patronage which unmistakably runs through it 
and marks every line has given almost universal offence. ‘ M. 





mon Frére,” says the Emperor, “I learned with pleasure that 
your Majesty had adhered to the armistice and to the prelimi- 


g99 | BAaries of peace signed between the King of Prussia and the 


Emperor of Austria.” ‘ Your Majesty knows,” he goes on, “that 
I accepted the offer of Venetia in order to preserve it from all 
devastation, and save a useless effusion of blood. My purpose has 
always been to restore it to itself, so that Italy should be free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. Mistress of her own destinies, Venetia 


006 
006 | will soon be able to express her will by universal suffrage,” 


&c., &c. It would be impossible to say more expressly that Italy 
has not won Venetia, but France bestowed upon Venetia the right 
to belong to Italy if she choose, and if not, not. ‘The recurrence 
to the language used by the Emperor in 1859, when he was really 
the patron of Italy, about setting Italy free ‘‘ from the Alps to the 
Adriatic,” is peculiarly irritating just now, when, whatever she has 
gained from alliance with Prussia, she has gained nothing but 
mortification from French aid. But the amour propre of France 
has been wounded, and when France bleeds the Emperor bleeds. 
Both the letters published this week might be embodied in the next 
Emperors’ Complete Letter- Writer (if emperors require such a help, 
and some of them are foolish young men, who might learn a good 
deal from long-headed parvenus), as perfect specimens of haughty 
condescension to an unsuccessful servant and a somewhat insigni- 
ficant ally. 


The danger to Canada from the Fenian conspiracy seems to 
us greater now than it has ever yet been, simply because both 
parties in the States are now competing fiercely with each other 
for the Irish vote ; and we are no longer sure that we can even 
trust the Executive. Some of the Free-Soil party, with that too 
great smartness, that want of singleness of trust in a great 
cause, into which almost all the caucus-leaders fall, are petting 
the Fenians, picnicing with them at Buffalo, and altogether 
adopting the line of the celebrated ‘‘ water-toast sympathisers.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Johnson, whose party passions are evi- 
dently fiercely roused, is doing all in his power to detach the 
Irish from the Free-Soilers. The Attorney-General has entered a 
nolle prosequi in the case of the Fenian officers concerned in the 
last raid, and it seems to be understood that the Government 
will not punish, even if they do not ignore, the threatened in- 
cursions. At the Buffalo picnic the Fenians acted with great 
dramatic force their little victory over the English in the first 
Canadian raid, two hundred of them personating the English 
and two hundred the invaders. The piece was very well received 
by the spectators, and appeared to inspire the Fenians with much 
hope. That one successful little skirmish is evidently to the 
Fenians what the handful of meal and cruse of oil were to “ the 
widow of Zarephath, which belongeth to Sidon.” But where is 
the prophet to bid this meal not waste and this cruse not fail ? 
The real risk is the danger of a quarrel with America, in case the 
Executive really determines to wink at invasion. 


The Roman National Committee has just done one of the 
boldest feats on record. It was known that the Neapolitan 
Bourbonists had their central agency in the apartments occupied 
by one of their number in the Palazzo Valdembrini. The Com- 
mittee wished to lay its hands on the papers of this knot of 
Royalist conspirators. About ten days ago these Neapolitan 
nobles, who, like all their countrymen, are addicted to cards, were 
disturbed in their nightly play by the appearance of Papal 
gendarmes, who said that they had orders to seize and carry to 
the police-office all papers in the apartment. Prince Pignatelli 
demurred at first, protesting that there must be absolutely some 
mistake ; but the gendarmes showed the written order from Mon- 
signor Raudi, Governor of Rome, whereupon Prince Pignatelli 
at once acquiesced in delivering up the papers, and added that 
next morning he would call on Monsignor Raudi and clear up 
what he knew must be some extraordinary blunder. Next morn- 
ing the Prince accordingly went to the Governor, who listened to 
him with blank surprise. He had never given any such order, no 
one in his office had given it ; the whole proceeding had been an 
audacious act on the part of men dressed up as gendarmes, What 
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may have been ih the papers so seized we do not yet know, but 
strange revelations may be expected. Meamwhile the incident is 
a characteristic illustration of how things are mamaged in Reme, 
though under the twofold protection of a Freneh and a Papal 


garrison. 

Mr. Bright is going to enter on an Irish campaign. Mr. 
Dillon and the Irish Liberals have asked him to attend a meet- 
ing in Dublin, to draw closer the political ties between the 
English and Irish Liberals for the future, and so promote 
the chances of good legislative measures for Ireland. We 
sympathize with the purpose of the proposed meeting, which is 
to take place in October, and wish it all success. But as a 
matter of policy we doubt if any change in Irish law, however 
needful—in the law of landlord and tenant, for example—will be 
facilitated with the Irish landlords by the introduction of Mr. 
Bright’s not very persuasive, though very vigorous eloquence, into 
the heart of the agitation. 


A most extraordinary statement is believed in official circles to 
be authentic, to the effect that the whole of the French Episcopate 
have signed, at the order of the Pope, a letter to the Emperor de- 
claring their intention, in case the Pope should be compelled to 
leave Rome, to join him in a body. What would the Emperor do? 
In all probability point out with calm lucidity to France that life 
without bishops may still be an object. 


An affecting drama, which a Greek tragedian would have called 
The Suppliants, was recently enacted at Berlin. Three grave and 
reverend Germans, Hanoverian officials, threw themselves at the 
feet of the King of Prussia, and (morally) kissed the hem of his 
garment, entreating him to spare the Hanoverian dynasty, and to 
cast the light of his countenance, if not upon George the ex-King 
himself, then upon Ernest Augustus William Adolphus George 
Frederick, his son, in whose favour George himself was willing to 
abdicate whatever there might be left to abdicate of the royalty 
of Hanover; and these worthy ambassadors conjured the deeply 
moved Prussian King to grant their petition by the sacred ties of 
kindred, and of royal promises given by his own predecessor—and 
accepted by the predecessor of George of Hanover. ‘‘ At the 
grave of King Ernest Augustus, your Majesty’s lamented royal 
brother once promised to him a faithful support.” The King raised 
the suppliants, but inclined not to their prayer. The King of 
Hanover had been offered his choice of alliance or hostility. He 
had accepted the latter with his eyes open. Providence was on 
the side of Prussia, and demanded the annexation now irrevocably 
determined on. The pathetic scene ended with one of the embassy 
prostrating his will with almost Oriental humility to the Inevit- 
able. Nothing remained, he said, ‘* but to convert the bitterness 
and excitement partially created by the intention of annexation 
into a sentiment of hopeless resignation to the unavoidable decrees 


of Providence.” 


The Philadelphia Convention of Democrats, Copperheads, ex- 
Secessionists, and ex-Republicans, after its separation, sent a 
deputation to wait on the President, and communicate the resolu- 
tion in which they endorsed his policy and supported his adminis- 
tration. After receiving this deputation, the President delivered 
a very impassioned reply. He assured the deputation that, on 
hearing the news of the solemn entry of the South Carolina and 
Massachusetts delegation into the Convention arm-in-arm, and 
of the whole assembly weeping on beholding this carefully 
contrived little bit of melodrama, Mr. Johnson himself had shared 
the lacrymal *inspiration,” as he called it, of the Convention. 
“* My own feelings overcame me.” His speech was an open and 
violent denunciation of Congress. ‘* We have seen hanging upon 
the verge of the Government, as it were, a body called, or which 
assumed to be, the Congress of the United States, but in fact a 
Congress of only part of the States. We have seen this Congress 
assume and pretend to be for the Union, when its every step and 
act tend to perpetuate disunion and make a disruption of the 
States inevitable.” He spoke in violent language of the slander 
and calumnies of his enemies, one of whom, the fierce fanatic 
Stevens, has indeed just called Mr. Johnson ‘‘a worse plague than 
lice,’—but certainly no Republican has ever imputed to Mr. 
Johnson what Mr. Johnson has imputed to the Republicans, a 
design to instigate assassination. He defied the taunts and 
jeers of Congress and of a ‘‘ subsidized, calumniating press,” and 
on the whole widened the breach, alreaily sufficiently wide, between 
the Free-Soil party and himself. 


Nor will the publication of General Sheridan’s despatch from 
New Orleans with respect to the ‘‘ massacre,” so he calls it, of the 
Free-Soil Convention, which the President has so long suppressed, 





and in which he appears as the apologist of the Southern bravoes 

tend to diminish the gulf which has opened between him poe 
the Republicans. General Sheridan speaks of Mr. Monroe, the 
Mayor of New Orleans,—the same Mayor who was in office when 
Admiral Farragut and General Butler took the city, aud who 
refused to make any surrender of it,—as the ultimate cause of the 
riot. This man, says General Sheridan, had ‘in the organiza- 
tion of his police force selected many desperate men, some of them 
known murderers,”—the Mayor's “Thugs,” as they were called. 
These ‘‘‘Thugs” seized the occasion of a shot fired, perhaps by one of 
the freedmen of the Convention, but quite as likely, says General 
Sheridan, by one of themselves, to fire deliberately on the Conven- 
tion through the windows. When a white flag was put out the 
‘* Thugs” went in, and ‘‘ opened an indiscriminate fire on the audi- 
ence till they had emptied their revolvers. Many of those wounded 
and taken prisoners were afterwards fired upon by their captors,” 
General Sheridan writes with no sympathy for the Free-Soil Con- 
vention, some of the leaders of which he stigmatizes as ‘“ bad 
men,” but he calls the massacre one ‘‘not excelled in murderous 
cruelty by that of Fort Pillow,” and says that the judges of New 
Orleans will deal out no justice, one of them at least, Judge Abel, 
being as dangerous as any of the crew. These are the ruffians into 
whose hands Mr. Johnson wishes to commit implicitly the destinies 
of the South. 

Sir S. M. Peto failed the other day with so much social éclat 
that we read with surprise that in the London, Chatham, and 
Dover line, for which he was the contractor and the agent, he was 
a party to the overissue of debentures beyond the legal amount by 
128,000/., the holders of which, certainly believing themselves to 
have all the securities of legal debentureholders, are really of 
course only common creditors of the company to that amount. 
We confess that this seems to us an act which should be socially 
branded as a breach of common faith. Mr. Baxter, the Parlia- 
mentary agent of the company, said :—‘‘ The amount of debentures 
issued upon the City line was 330,000/., and although the money 
had been paid to them for that purpose, the contractors had failed to 
redeem 128,0001. of these when the new debentures were issued.” Sir 
Morton Peto said nothing substantial in his own defence. He said 
that his firm had made themselves liable for the debentures, but that 
the company owed other debts, ‘‘for which also his firm were liable in 
the same way as they were for the loan on the debentures, the com- 
pany were unable to meet their liabilities, and his firm was compelled 
to take the 128,000/. referred to to discharge them,”— which seems to 
us to mean that because the company had not enough money to meet 
all its obligations, Sir S. M. Peto thought it right to become party 
to a sort of loan in which the creditor was substantially deceived 
as to the nature of his security. Sir S. M. Peto may well regret 
‘* exceedingly the irregularity of the transaction.” It is the sort 
of “ irregularity ” which we call fraud. 


Last Sunday aterrible calamity,—terrible, that is, on the village 
scale, —happened at Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire. A Plymouth 
sister, Eliza Hawker, of Treble’s paper mills, was preaching to 
a crowd of 120 persons or so, from the ruins of a shop recently 
burned down. Opposite were the ruins of a house burnt down at 
the same time as the shop. The woman was preaching from the 
text, or had at least just repeated the text, “‘ Ye shall say unto the 
mountains, ‘ Fall on us,’ and to the rocks, ‘Cover us,’” when the 
ruined chimney and wall of the opposite house tottered and fell. 
Six persons were killed, two so severely injured that they are not 
expected to recover, and a dozen others seriously hurt. ‘The 
chimney was blown down by the wind. 


Next week we hope to furnish our readers with special statistics 
relative to several of the families who are shortly to be evicted 
from Union Court, Holborn Hill. In the meanwhile it is some- 
what satisfactory to be able to state that a local committee, what 
we should call a truly evangelical alliance, consisting among 
others of the Catholic priest of Saffron Hill, some members of the 
Society of Friends, and the Rev. A. J. Ross, Curate of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, has been formed, in order to watch over the 
interests of the “ unprotected” tenantry. At a meeting of this 
committee, held in the house of the Cathoiic priest on Monday 
last, the following resolution was unauimously adopted :— 
‘¢ Whereas it has come to the knowledge of this Committee that 
the families about to be ejected from Union Court, George Alley, 
and Bleeding Heart Yard, find that landlords of other houses 
absolutely refuse to treat with them as tenants, this Committee 
resolve to secure for them suitable habitations, and to appeal to 
the benevolence of the public to enable them to meet the emer- 
gencies of the case.” Dives, of Rose Park, gets his compensation 





of course; but Lazarus must be recklessly driven from hovel to hovel, 
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and not keep blocking up the approaches to the gates of the rich. 
It is quite true that the representatives of Lazarus in Union Court 
have had notice to quit for the last sixteen weeks. Nay, more, theyare 
at present paying no rent ; but they have nowhere else to goto. Like 
Dickens’s barber, who had to draw the linesomewhere and exclude 
the bakers, the noble army of City landlords will have no deal- 
ings with the squatters from Holborn. The object of the Evic- 
tion Committee is consequently one demanded by absolute neces- 
sity, unless the Hibernians of Union Court—for they are all Irish— 
are either to be allowed to rush en masse into houses occupied by 
friends and already overcrowded, or to be launched as rubbish into 
the streets and left there. When our pulpits begin to echo the old 
truth that Christ is first of all the saviour of the body, and when 
it is further really believed that men’s bodies are temples of God, 
possibly along with anxiety for the ‘‘ ceiled houses” and the 
roads to them, some desire will be shown to protect. our poorer 
brethren from being crushed and crowded together in cholera and 
fever dens, in which one would almost shudder to find lodged 
either a landlord or director of a water company. 


Dr. Manning, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
preached two sermons on Tuesday last, at the ‘ pro-Cathedral ” 
Church, as it is called, at Belmont, near Hereford, on the present 
crisis of Catholicism. His first sermon was on a text which seems to 
us singularly inappropriate to the astute policy of his Church, “* The 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men.” He descanted as usual on the disappearance of 
the great formal heresies from the world,—Nestorianism, Arianism, 
and the rest, and pointed out that heresy now had no vigour, no 
vitality of its own. The age of Heresy was over. Heterodox doctrines 
are no longer dogmatically opposed to orthodox doctrines. Instead 
of heresy, we get rationalism and infidelity, not asserting false doc- 
trines, but sapping all faith. There is truth in this. The Roman 
Catholic Church is probably the only one left which rests definitely 
on intellectual dogma as its basis. But is it a truth favourable to 
that Church? Dc not its own highest minds seek to take away 
the separating film of dogma from between Christ and the soul, 
and to regard dogma as only the dim intellectual outline of a few 
and deep personal trusts? 


The Archbishop also maintained, which was courageous of him, 
that the temporal power of the Pope had never been “ more clearly 
understood, more truly recognized,” had never had more influence 
upon the consciences of men, than at the present time. No doubt 
a belief may “influence ” one deeply enough when one eagerly 
combats it, and this is the sort of influence which the belief in 
the temporal power of the Pope is obtaining even among Catholics 
—nay, even with the Archbishop himself, for he defined the 
‘temporal power” as being no more than this,—that there should 
be no other temporal power above the Pope, that he should be the 
subject of no earthly king, a condition which would be satisfied by 
giving him in absolute sovereignty a quarter of an acre and as 
many subjects as he needed servants. Is that ‘‘ temporal power?” 
Surely “temporal power” implies something more than the 
negation of temporal subjection ? 


Mr. Roebuck’s speech on Thursday at Sheffield was very Con- 
servative indeed. It was a fierce attack upon Lord Russell, and 
acrimonious enough against Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Roebuck did 
indeed, after proving the needlessness of Reform in relation to the 
constitution of the representative body, found a sort of apology 
for it on the weak prepossessions of the working man, who he 
implied, had not the magnanimity to trust representatives selected 
without his concurrence, though he would not himself choose 
any better. But Mr. Roebuck ended with advocating a coalition 
between the moderate Liberals and the moderate Conservatives, 
and giving one of his usual spread-eagle prophecies of ‘‘ England 
riding triumphant” (over what ?) “in spite of all the demagogues 
in the world.” ~~ 

The Morning Post of Thursday discovered the secret of the demand 
for extension of the suffrage,—it is the wish to share the profits of 
bribery. The working men who seem anxious for political power 
are very many of them at heart anxious rather for what political 
power will fetch in the market. An artizan writing in the Zimes 
of the same day rather countenances this cynical view, by remark- 
ing that he, for his part, and those among the artizans who have, 
like him, fine political feelings, do not wish for a vote, because a 
vote would subject them to pressure,—to have the screw put upon 
them by their employers, and they would rather be powerless and 
free, as they think the élite of the class would likewise. We 
scarcely know which of these imputations is the more really 
calumnious to that class of artizans who form the pith and marrow 





of the agitation for Reform,—the imputation which makes them 
wish for power to sell, or the imputation which makes them fear 
power they would be compelled to pawn. We suspect the two 
views are different aspects of the same grudge, and that the 
artizan in the Times was working in unconscious concert with the 
littérateur in the Morning Post. 


The Election Commissions drag on, revealing the extent and 
premeditation of the bribing on the part of both Liberal and Con- 
servative candidates, and alsothe excessive demoralization which this 
has produced among the class of ignorant voters without any politi- 
cal interests, with a hunger for money,.and a good deal of pleasure 
in the excitement of an intrigue. One man at Lancaster, of more 
than ordinary virtue, Matthew Garth, said he would take 11/. from 
the Liberal side, though offered 12/. from the Conservative, ‘ for 
the sake of his principles ;” so that with him, though 91% per 
cent. was corrupt motive, really 8} per cent. was principle,—a 
wuch larger proportion than seems at all common among the class 
that chaffer. In Yarmouth there is an “ aristocracy” among the 
bribees,—the aristocracy being defined as those who wanted 
larger sums, and were bribed by an election agent of higher 
social standing. The democracy there were bribed by an old 
gentleman of the name of Bunn, commonly called “ Milky 
Bunn,” from his practice apparently of milking even the bribees 
by begging from each a certain proportion of the bribe. “The 
aristocracy ” were bribed by Mr. Rivett, who received his pay 
from above, not by extorting commissions from beneath. You 
may be dirty enough to take a bribe, and still stand upon quasi- 
aristocratic conventions. 

The mystery about Mr. Jones, the Liberal fountain of money 
at Yarmouth, was cleared up on Monday. He is a Mr. Cornelius 
Satterthwaite, who, having a gift for these matters,—election 
agents both at Yarmouth and Totnes appear to be born, not made, 
—was called away from Preston, in Lancashire, to devote his 
great organizing talents to bribing Yarmouth. He made a point, 
he tells us, whenever he got hold of a respectable-looking person 
who voted for money, of admonishing him “ behind the screen ” 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself to take money,—a con- 
siderate practice which seems to show that he must have been 
educated for a parson, but which made no converts. He tried this 
sort of exhortation on the mind of a certain Makepeace, telling 
him that, ‘“‘ Judging from your appearance, you should not want 
money,” to which the ready draper replied, ‘You must not 
judge by appearances,”—by far the deeper morality of the two. 
Mr. Satterthwaite must have rejoiced that that took place 
“behind the screen” 

The anticipated reduction in the minimum rate of discount to 
5 per cent. has taken place, but the Bank return is not so favour- 
able as had been expected. The stock of bullion shows an in- 
crease of 363,192/., but as the circulation of notes has been 
augmented to the extent of 322,735/. the increase in the reserve 
is trifling. ‘The supply of bullion held by the Bank of France is 
29,876,716. 

On the whole the Consol market has ruled firm. For the 
October account the quotation at one period was as high 
as 893, 90, the closing quotation yesterday being 893, 3}. 
The market yesterday closed quietly, owing to the announce- 
ment that 288,000. had been withdrawn from the Bank 
for transmission to New York by the Cunard steamer leav- 
ing Liverpool to-day. American securities continue iu active 
demand, but prices are somewhat below the late highest point. 
The shares of the Atlantic Telegraph Companies have attracted 
great attention. The 10/. shares of the Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company sold yesterday as high as 163, and the 100/. 
stock of the Atlantic Telegraph Company at 102}. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as under :— 


Friday, Aug. 31. Friday, Sept. 7. 
Mexican ee oe or] oe oe o- 16 eo 16 
Spanish Passive «+ « rd oe . 23} o 22 
Do. Certificates or] oo oP) 16 oa 15 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ) o o oA oo 66 
1862.6 oo o« o« 49 54 


United States 5.209 ete i 
The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, aie 31. ee 7 


Great Eastern ee oe 


Great Northern .« o< es ee a 122 o« 121 
Great Western.. .« oe «oe o 6Y .e 59, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe se we 126 o« 125 
London and Brighton .« oe ee oe 90 oe 90 
London and North-Western .< oe o 123 o« 121 
London and South-Western. oe eo 8) o 86 
London, Chatham,and Dover ,q a oe 23 or 244 
Metropolitan o o * oe 132 131 
Midland .. «ws ce e cf ee 123 va = BB 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. or o o 19 oo lu3 
Do. York « o* oe oe 102 * liz 
South-Kastera oe o« os ee a 70} - 43} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—~.>—_- 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION, 


HE admiration with which the policy of President Johnson 
is contemplated in the greater part of this country is 
due no doubt to many causes,—to defective knowledge and 
the consistent misrepresentations of the Zimes,—to the careful 
suppression in the same journal of the President’s own fierce 
and illiterate orations, the vulgar egotism and turbid rage of 
which, in their strange contrast to Abraham Lincoln’s imper- 
turbable, calm, and lucid impartiality, would alone be suf- 
ficient to undermine the confidence of Englishmen,—finally, 
no doubt, to the violence and scurrility of one or two among 
the leaders of the great Free-Soil party, whose fanatical out- 
bursts are as carefully registered by the great pro-slavery 
organ of this country, as the similar violences and vulgari- 
ties of the President are carefully suppressed. The conse- 
quence is that, according to the almost universal view here, 
the policy of the President is that wise, that humane, that 
generous, that magnanimous policy which, as is now believed, 
the successful meeting of the just separated Philadelphia Con- 
vention in support of the President’s view promises to carry vic- 
toriously through the whole Union. We hold, on the other hand, 
on grounds which we believe to be as sure as the political prin- 
ciple for which we fought throughout the war, that Presi- 
dent Johnson, in alliance, first, with all the warmest partizans 
of slavery both Southern and Northern, and next, with all 
that ignoble party among the Northern Republicans, headed by 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Raymond, and Mr. Thurlow Weed, who would 
cheerfully ignore either slavery, or the systematic cruelty which 
has supplanted slavery in the South, for the sake of conciliat- 
ing the Southern whites to the Union, is endeavouring to “ plas- 
ter up,” as Mr. Johnson himself happily expresses it, a wound 
which by the processes he adopts he can never heal,—and that 
instead of assimilating the Southern to the Northern society 
by radically extinguishing the evil institution on which the 
fundamental difference between the two social systems rests, 
he is doing all in his power to vindicate for the ex-slave- 
holders the full right to keep as much of the poison of slavery 
as is consistent with the mere abolition of the name. And 
not only so; he is doing his best, in conjunction with his 
unworthy allies, to destroy all the faith placed by those negro 
soldiers who turned the balance of success in favour of 
the North, in the honour and the power of the great 
Republic for which they fought. He is handing them over, 
bound hand and foot, to the very enemies against whom 
they fought, who are massacring them day after day without 
any shadow of excuse but personal hatred and the violence of 
the mean white class. And when Congress, by virtue of that 
clause in the Constitutional Amendment, now part of the 
United States law, which secured itself power to carry out 
the abolition of slavery “by appropriate legislation,” offers 
the President power to prevent this treachery and wrong, and to 
secure for a sufficient time to the negroes of every State proper 
protection and full civil rights, he thrusts it aside with coarse 
jokes, laughs at the great expense which Congress proposes to 
lavish on so insignificant an object as keeping faith with four 
millions of people—the only truly loyal population in the 
South—and speaks of the unconditional right of the late rebels 
to representation in Congress, though that unconditional right 
means the unconditional right of the lately rebellious whites 
to deny the negro loyalists all such representation, or rather to 
seize on that representation in their name, while advocating 
everything which the negroes most fear and hate. 

Nor do we believe that the late Philadelphia Convention 
will secure for the President that triumph which he, flushed 
with its compliments to himself, evidently counted on in the 
vulgar and violent speech which he made to the Deputies of 
the Convention on the 22nd of August. We admit that its 
resolutions, like all those which Mr. Thurlow Weed and Mr. 
Raymond draw, are exceedingly skilful. They do not betray 
the real aim of the party. They are bad in principle only 
in asserting as an unconditional right the demand of the 
Southern States not only to be represented in Congress, but to 
be represented by persons chosen by the disloyal section of the 
population, and by that alone, whereas Congress in the recent 
Constitutional Amendment had expressly gained the right to 
prescribe such conditions as would secure practical freedom to 
the negroes. For the rest, the resolutions are unquestionably 
skilful enough. They suppress all the real issues. They 


speak of the war as over, of the debt incurred for the | 








rebellion as for ever forfeited, of the debt incurred by 
the Federal Government as an inviolable obligation, of 
the gratitude of the Union to the soldiers of the Northern 
army, and of the confidence of the new party in President 
Johnson. And if all these sentiments were really felt 
by all who sent delegates to the Philadelphia Convention, 
by the fierce Secessionists of Mississippi and Alabama, by the 
Copperheads who elected Vallandigham and Fernando Wood, 
as well as by the trimmers who sent Mr. Thurlow Weed, Mr. 
Raymond, and Senator Doolittle to the Convention, we should 
indeed deem this coalition of the powers of evil a formidable 
one. But how stands the case really? There were three 
powerful sections in the Convention—the Secessionist section, 
represented by Governor Orr, General Dick Taylor, and gene- 
rally the ex-Secessionist statesmen and warriors ; the Northern 
Disunionist or Copperhead section, which has throughout the 
war favoured the South, represented by Mr. Fernando Wood and 
Mr. Vallandigham ; and lastly, the Renegade Unionist section, 
who managed the whole alliance,—that of the Unionists who 
wished to keep slavery as well as union as long as possible, 
and now wish to salve over the wound by conceding to the 
Southern fire-eaters, that as they cannot keep their slaves 
as slaves any longer they shall do absolutely what they 
please with them, so long as they no longer call them 
slaves. Now, what is remarkable about the Philadelphia 
Convention is that the first two sections were absolutely 
silenced, and the whole business conducted by the third. 
Secessionist statesmen and generals who admit indeed that 
they are beaten, but still hold fast by all the ideas of the 
Southern Confederation, were persuaded to hold their tongues, 
and not say a word, lest they should spoil all. The Copper- 
heads or Northern sympathizers with the Slaveholders’ war 
were in like manner by immense exertions persuaded to leave 
the Convention. Mr. Fernando Wood and Mr. Vallandigham 
were both cajoled, bribed, or spirited away, and, as we said, 
the only words uttered were uttered by the renegade Unionists. 
Now, it is clear that the new party is nothing except so far as 
it is willing to act on the programme of the Convention,—and 
unless the South is willing to give up its principles, its memories, 
everything, on condition only that it shall have full power to 
tax, fine, imprison, massacre its own negro population just as 
it pleases without any impediment from Congress. If allowed 
to do this, it must in return—such is the pact—express grati- 
tude for the safety of the Union, repudiate the Confederate 
debt,—acknowledge and pay the interest on the Federal debt, 
confess its obligation to the Union soldiery (including of course 
the negro armies), and promise to support the patriotic soldiers 
who have lost health and strength in the great cause of 
conquering the South. 

Are they willing to do this? So far from it, that already 
all the more important Southern papers are with one voice 
repudiating the acts of the delegates to the Convention, crying 
out that the resolutions passed were not unanimous, that so 
far as they were assented to by the delegates of the South it 
was against the true feeling of their constituency, and in short 
positively raging against the artificial and temporary alliance 
which, by the acuteness of one or two wirepullers, seemed to 
be formed at Philadelphia. Thus, the Richmond Enquirer 
says of the resolutions of the Convention, ‘“ We protest, in 
the name of our people, they be considered no unanimous 
vote.” The Richmond Examiner protests against the whole 
proceedings, and asserts that once more ‘“‘the South has been 
left out in the cold,” the Charlottesville Chronicle ironically 
remarks that Virginia appears quite willing “to thank the 
Northern soldiers for shooting her children, and striking 
her to the ground ;” even the New York Daily News speaks 
of the Convention as “the slave of expediency,” and says 
“the South should have sent its women, whose courage never 
failed.” The Augusta Constitutionalist declares the whole Con- 
vention “a fraud and a sham,” and so one organ after another 
of true Southern sentiment repudiates with disgust this com- 
promise with the wirepullers of the Northern party. The 
alliance is as flimsy and as useless for any permanent political 
purpose as all alliances between men who sacrifice their 
innermost principles for the sake of a momentary combina- 
tion against a still more hated foe. The South cannot return 
candidates to Congress capable of acting on the principles 
of the Philadelphia Convention,—not even for the bribe 
offered them,—in itself no doubt a very heavy one,—that if 
they do they shall be left uncontrolled by any laws except 
their own, to lynch and oppress the emancipated negroes as 
they please. The evil league cannot last. It has no bot- 
tom in it. Men in the positions of Doolittle, Raymond, 
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and Weed, cannot, if they would, act with men who 

dge in their hearts every penny which is voted towards 
the interest of the national debt or the reward of the. 
national army. Men like General Dick Taylor and Gover- , 
nor Orr cannot, if they would, act with men who, though 
« wishing to do the South a pleasure, they gladly leave the 
negro bound,” still do not hesitate for a moment in assert- 
ing the hated authority of the President and the central | 
Legislature over the whole South. This short-sighted attempt 
to patch up a truce on the part of vulgar-minded policy- 
mongers rather than politicians, who cannot see that there is 
no true Union possible till there is some moral unity between 
North and South, has failure written as plainly on its front as 
though the Philadelphia Convention had been itself, what it 
would have been but for the skilfully enforced silence, a scene | 
of fierce strife and wrangling. 

The President certainly has not contributed to the chances 
of his party’s success by the violent and fierce diatribe in| 


existence of any body at all. Nor can imagination exaggerate 
the utter disjointedness of the State and the bewildering help- 
lessness of purpose that characterizes every section of society 
in that which but the other day wore the look of a big Power. It 
is a house where all is confusion, and where every one is vehe- 
mently running across every one in wild agitation. Austria is 
literally like a waterlogged ship lying on the billows from the 
effects of a tremendous sea, the helm knocked away, masts over- 
board, and a fire in the hold, her captain stunned beyond power 
of articulation by the disaster, her officers gazing blankly on or 
running nervously about, her crew and passengers making the 


air ring with discordant exclamations, until the individual 


who rises nearest to a practical suggestion for keeping afloat 
is some old lady who dashes the contents of a tea-cup over the 
flames, and thinks with her petticoat to furnish sails to a jury- 
mast, for which she innocently offers the cane of an umbrella. 
In truth there has never been a more painful exhibition of help- 
lessness, of wildly spasmodic groping in every, even the most 


which he indulged against the Congress which has just dis- diametrically opposite, direction at the same moment, than 
persed. “ We have seen this Congress,” he says, “‘ pretend to ' is now to be seen in Austria. Traditions were the mainstay 
be for the Union when its every step and act tend to perpetu- | of her Government, and these have all been swept overboard 
ate disunion and make a disruption of the States inevitable. | at a stroke, without people having enough wits about them to 
Instead of promoting reconciliation and harmony, its legis- supply aught in their stead on the spur of the moment, 
lation has partaken of the character of penalties, retaliation, | because from the heterogeneous nature of the community in- 


and revenge.” That, mind, is the President’s description | 
of the only two acts of Congress which he thought it his | 
duty to veto,—the Freedmen’s Bureau Act, which simply | 
gave him additional power to protect the poor lynched and | 
persecuted negro in the Southern States, and the Civil Rights | 
Act, which gave the negro all the privileges of a citizen of the 
United States. This is what this President calls “penalties, | 
retaliation, and revenge.” And no doubt as to “penalties ” | 
he is right. The severest penalty you could inflict on these 

Southern free citizens is to make them respect the negro and 

acknowledge his equal civil rights. Whether it can be called | 
‘retaliation and revenge” to enforce respect fora more deeply | 
injured third party on one who has inflicted terrible injuries | 
on yourself, is a metaphysical question which most rational | 
persons would probably answer in the negative. Yet it is | 
interesting to know that Mr. Johnson thinks it a wicked and 
vindictive policy for the North to avenge itse/f by insisting 
on bare justice to the freedmen of the South. It is apparently 
his veto upon this policy which Mr. Johnson beautifully 
described, amidst tremendous applause, as “ sounding the tocsin 
of alarm, whenever I saw the citadel of liberty in danger,” — 
really meaning, as it seems to us, whenever he saw any danger 
of liberty. It is interesting to know, too, that “neither the 
taunts nor jeers of Congress, nor of a subsidized, calumniating 





press, can drive me from my purpose,’’—namely, to “acknow- 
ledge no superior except my God, the author of my existence, | 
and the people of the United States.” God, he expressly tells | 
us, has already endorsed the platform of Mr. Thurlow Weed 
and the Philadelphia Convention, so that to Mr. Johnson’s | 
own mind the only power that seems capable of moving him 
from his present policy is that of the people of the United 
States, if they should happen to repudiate the platform of this _ 
discreditable and dishonoured league. We believe that the free | 
settlers of the North will yet effect this, having their eyes 
partly opened by the President’s fierce plebeian zeal for the. 
anti-negro party at the South. And if they should, let us 
hope that Mr. Johnson will still think better of “the author 
of his existence,” than to identify His awful providences with 
the intrigues of this adroit knot of caucus-managers who have 
from 1860 to the present time soiled with their vulgar- 
thoughted cunning the noblest cause for which man ever bled 
at the distinct signal of the Most High. 








THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. | 


NY cosmogonist in search of an illustration for conveying 

to the mind an image of the Universe before the waters 

were divided might find it in the present state of the Austrian 
Empire. Here we can look upon the hissing strife and jumble 
of elements as they lie, without shape, in the murky space 
of inorganic chaos. No witch’s cauldron could ever simmer 
over with ingredients more angrily incongruous than those 
which the supposed statesmen of Austria would fain stew 
down into some kind of unity. The problem involved in this 
attempt exceeds any in history, for it comprises the two-fold 
task of at once reconstructing an already ancient organization 
and of laying down the keel for any organization whatever. 
The work in hand implies simultaneously to give a new twist 


to a body stiff with age, and to secure the raw stuff for the. 


ward antagonisms stand in the way of any instinctive com- 
binations. 

Nevertheless, shaken though she be, Austria is not abso- 
lutely shattered, nor is there any reason for apprehending 
that she is likely to be so just yet. The Empire has been 


‘roughly knocked about, but still the hulk hangs together, 


and, as things stand, there is no necessity why this should 
founder. The gale which worked so much mischief has passed 
away, and if only this season of respite be turned to account 
for putting the ship in proper order for remedying that system 
whose inefficiency is now recognized on all hands, Austria 
may speedily grow into a real power, commensurate to her 
extent as a State. But here comes the difficulty, for as soon 
as the work of reconstruction is approached as conflicting a 
chorus of views is raised as to the right method as that which 
besets the ears of our Admiralty. Austria is now suffering 
from what is at once her radical quality and vice—her arti- 
ficially composite nature, the different elements contributing 
to which are wildly pushing rival claims to paramount recog- 
nition in the remodelled organization universally clamoured 
for. But how this new organization should be shaped is a 
problem on which the most divergent opinions exist, nor is it 
possible to avoid misgivings as to the competency of the hands 
to whom appears confided the delicate task of solving it. 

The men who are entrusted with the duty of providing new 
institutions for the altered condition of Austria are the very 
same who have brought her to her present low plight. A 
change of circumstances which in all other countries is coupled 
with a change of men has here been unattended by any such 
accompaniment, and if a new treatment is invoked we still 
find the old practitioners at the sick man’s bedside. This is 
the terrible defect under which Austria labours. At a moment 
of really tremendous crisis, although there exist marked divi- 
sions and national parties in the Empire, nowhere are there 


to be found prominent men who stand forth as recognized 


capacities excepting in Hungary, and then there, again, only as 
representing a distinctly circumscribed and exclusively local 
feeling. Now the men who form the existing Administration 


‘are not only without eminent talents, they are positively and 


notoriously both incapable and imbued with vicious principles 
of policy. They came into office under the pretence of a 
disposition to relax the centralizing system, that chafed the 
national sentiment in the divers populations of the various 


| Crown lands, but really with a reactionary animus against the 


Parliamentary system which, as inaugurated by Schmerling, 
did indeed meet with opposition from the Hungarians and 
Czechs and Poles, all anxious to establish their own autono- 
mies, but also was supremely distasteful to the old Court 
party. The Federalistic Liberalism put forward by the 
Premier, Count Beleredi, has been therefore a pure sham, a 
point conclusively established by the fact that politicians of 
the stamp of Count Leo Thun—the father of the Concordat— 
and his associates have been the zealous upholders of the policy 
inaugurated by the suspension of the Schmerling Constitution. 
The influence of Count Belcredi has, however, been but nominal, 
in comparison with that exercised by Count Maurice Esterhazy, 
who, having been a member of the Schmerling Cabinet, was 
the prime mover for its overthrow, as now, again, he is the 
main wheel in the machinery for reconstruction. It would 
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appear that he has acquired over the Emperor’s mind a great 
ascendancy. Yet Count Maurice Esterhazy is undoubtedly 
no statesman, or if so, only of that class which is well cal- 
culated to ruin States by a fatal frivolity of mind. He is a 
man who deals in politics with the offhand, light, thoughtless 
habit of a drawing-room hero; and all his strokes of states- 
manship have been stamped with the pettiness of a fribble. 
To his suggestion, it is reported, was due the cession of 
Venetia to France, which seemed to his mind a master hit. 
The same superficial way of looking at things has characterized 
the counsel he has given to the Emperor since the dismissal of 
Schmerling in regard to Hungary. Count Esterhazy, who 
was listened to on this head with implicit confidence, per- 
suaded the Emperor that it only required a little theatrical 
display of Magyarism and Magyar fashions to captivate the 
Hungarians, without its being at all necessary to make the 
great constitutional concession demanded by the Deak party. 
All the coquetting with Pesth and the old magnate party, 
which has been going on for the last two years and has resalted 
in nothing, was the work of Count Esterhazy. Even after the 
demonstration afforded by the nation’s sullen attitude during 
the war of the impossibility of recovering its loyal affections 
through the sole agency of the ancient Conservative party, it 
appears that Count Esterhazy has not opened his eyes to his 
errors, for although Deak has been consulted, and there 
seems reason to anticipate that the force of events will land 
him in office, it is yet very certain that such a result will be 
due only to superior pressure, and that the regions to which 
the Government spontaneously addressed itself in the first 
instance for help were the very same whose inadequacy it has 
had so many opportunities of testing. In all this manner of 
proceeding we have over again an instance of the fatal impos- 
sibility for small minds to deal otherwise than pettily with 
subjects of imperial proportions that call for a large and 
generous treatment. This danger is not diminished by the 
prominent appearance of Baron Hiibner in the conclave of 
politicians sitting in secret consultation over the Constitution 
of a new Austria. The last accounts indicate, it is true, that 
he will not, as was surmised, succeed at the Foreign Office 
Count Mensdorff. We venture to say that no one who 
wishes well to Austria will regret the abandonment of this 
intention, for amongst her statesmen Count Mensdorff stands 
out for uprightness, straightforward good sense, and all 
the: qualities of a thorough gentleman. JHe is not of 
commanding intellect, but he was sufficiently clearsighted- 
to be adverse to war with Prussia, as he was honest enough 
to tell his master the whole truth as to the condition of 
his army, when sent to report thereon after Sadowa. But 
Baron Hiibner, even though not likely to assume the Foreign 
Office, has decidedly much to say with what is now under 
consideration at Vienna. In Austria he has a high reputation 
as a diplomatist, but the quality which probably distinguishes 
him most is a cautious and calculating indisposition to assume 
the responsibility of a problematical position. Years ago he 
advocated that concessions should be made to the Hungarians, 
but those he wished for were more to the taste of the magnate 
than of the popular party. Of late he has been Ambassador 
in Rome,—whence he was recently summoned to give the 
benefit of his political experience in Vienna,—and his attitude 
there was studiedly and even aggressively hostile to Italian 
Liberalism. In fact Baron Hiibner has made a rather osten- 
tatious exhibition of what are called Jesuit and Ultramontane 
principles, so that his influence on the future policy of Austria, 
—unless indeed he should see fit materially to modify his 
views to meet modified conditions—would be exerted in direc- 
tions certainly not popular, and in behalf of interests to which 
Austria has already sacrificed much of her power. 

The strictest secrecy has been preserved as to the precise 
provisions which the statesmen in council are elaborating. 
We can only make a shrewd guess at their nature from 
our knowledge of the men who by common report are en- 
trusted with the duty of elaboration, and this knowledge is 
not reassuring. In a situation which calls for resolution of 
purpose and largeness of mind we find ourselves face to face 
with men wedded to prejudices, loath to embrace new ideas, 
trusting in the efficacy of palliatives, above all, believing in the 
identity between statesmanship and legerdemain. Amongst 
all the individuals whom the Emperor consults, with the 
exception of Count Mensdorff, there is not one who in his 
heart does not loathe Liberal principles, and does not firmly 
believe the essence of Austria to be comprised in doing battle 
against these noxious elements. All of these may put on a 
more or less smiling face to the exigencies of the hour, but it 
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would be folly to assume that they can change in their hearts, 
Yet it is very certain the present exigencies will not bear 
trifling with, as also that they will inevitably extort their dues 
without pity, if these be withheld or inadequately conceded. 
But to do so, and to give a sham in lieu of the genuine article, 
is the tradition that has been inculcated in that school of 
Metternich diplomacy in which Austrian politicians have 
been reared. It is but natural that they should have 
hailed as a happy device the idea of rendering harmless 
the nature of representative institutions by breaking up 
their mass into a constellation of fragmentary splinters. The 
trick of Federalism, burnished up with a false varnish 
of the now popular nationality principle, would seem 
under the circumstances a happy conductor to lead off in 
blind discharges the fatal fluid, and it is intelligible that 
at first the governing intellect boiled over with the notion of 
calling into life a series of provincial Estates, which then 
would have been bent and broken singly, like the sticks in the 
fable when not bound in a bundle. But such devices are 
quite beside the stringency of so serious a situation, and those 
who with a grave face can propound them act the part of the 
old lady proposing to make a mast of the cane of her 
umbrella. The question of the moment is whether the in- 
sight which appears to have caused an abandonment of the 
original Federal scheme, by which each little Slay community 
would have been endowed with as much political importance 
in the Empire as the Germans and the Magyars, will extend 
far enough to make the Emperor’s Ministers reconcile them- 
selves to the necessity of adopting radical changes in policy at 
home and abroad, and of endowing the twin German and 
Magyar races with a sufficiently effective constitution as 
may enable each to form a compact force of its own 
— acting together in co-operation, and securing respec- 
tively a German and a Magyar ascendancy in the two divi- 
sions of the Empire marked by the Leitha, which forces 
then, by combination under motives of self-interest, might 
for many a year to come secure the sway of the House 
of Hapsburg over the scattered Slav populations in North 
and South. Such a combination we believe to be still per- 
fectly feasible at present, but under the one condition of 
really popular institutions responding to the people’s desires. 
Every day that passes, however, without any step in this 
direction will add grievously to the difficulties of the Empire, 
for the swell of anger in the German provinces is rising hour 
by hour. Already much precious time has been lost in consulta- 
tions marked painfully with the stamp of foolishness and the 
narrowmindedness of deep-rooted prejudice. Let the Emperor, 
then, step forth out of the mischievous circle within which he 
has been so long banned, and, dismissing the purely tricky 
projects which alone his advisers hitherto have been capable 
of hitting upon, let him revive the unimpaired laws of Hun- 
gary and a Parliament at Vienna for the rest of his Empire, 
with certain local Estates in Galicia and some other Crown 
lands for purely local matters, and he may yet expect a 
quieter end for his reign than was the beginning. 





THE ISSUE OF THE ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 


T is mortifying to think that the candidates who confess so 
freely that they have been perfectly aware how their 
money was going, and still more the candidates who, like Sir 
E. Lacon at Yarmouth, try to make the public believe that 
they have been confident in their own purity in spite of paying 
enormous bills concerning the details of which they asked no 
questions, are exempted by virtue of their own confessions 
from any penal consequences. The statute of 1863 provides 
explicitly, as most of our readers probably know, that the 
witnessess before these commissions shall be entitled to a cer- 
tificate from the commissioners, stating that they have been 
asked and have answered questions tending to incriminate them- 
selves, and that a certificate to this effect shall be a complete 
bar to all the proceedings on any information or indictment 
under any of the Corrupt Practices Acts. Moreover, even 
when the candidate has not been personally examined by the 
commission, the statements made by any of the other witnesses 
before it cannot, except in case of indictment for perjury, be 
admitted as evidence before any court of justice. Hence it 
is clear that Sir E. Lacon, Mr. Goodson, Mr. Brogden, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dawkins, probably Mr. Pender, who will, we 
suppose, be examined before the Totnes Commission, and the 
other candidates at Lancaster and Reigate, will in all proba- 
bility be entirely safe from prosecution, and the knowledge we 
haye acquired will, like so much other human experience, have 
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been obtained by a process which renders it in great measure 
useless. Unless prosecutions such as those which were insti- 
tuted under the last Parliament against the members for 
Wakefield can often be instituted, and unless they lead to 
some punishment which is felt to bea real stigma on the repu- 
tation of a man of the world, it is simply useless to hope 
that we can ever check the disgraceful proceedings now going 
on. For our own parts, we think the Commissioners have 
done very wrong in summoning the candidates before them 
atall. They ought to have reserved them for the punishment 
of a criminal prosecution in all cases in which it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that a prosecution could be effective. 
As it is, we have Mr. Brogden and Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins 
admitting with the greatest nonchalance that they were aware 
that bribery was considered necessary, and were prepared to 
sacrifice a certain sum in that way, while Sir E. Lacon and 
Mr. Goodson fence in a way which shows that in all pro- 
bability they knew as much, but would not admit it to them- 
gelves. Yet if it be a dishonourable thing to take a bribe in 
a man of little or no education, it is certainly a far more dis- 
honourable thing to offer one on the part of a man of good 
education. It is natural enough that the ethics of this ques- 
tion should be determined for the lower social grades by the 
higher. An ignorant man will seldom be ashamed of doing what 
an educated man asks him to doin connection with a subject on 
which the former is supposed to know far better than the latter. 
We ought to be able to give a year’s penal servitude to those 
who offer bribes, and make them feel by the cropping of 
their hair and association with disreputable men of a lower 
class of life, that they have done what they have just as much 
reason to be ashamed of as a costermonger has of selling 
stolen fowls or a shoeblack of picking a pocket. The true 
remedy, if there be one at all, for this laughing social tolera- 
tion of bribery and intimidation, is to make it involve a dis- 
tinct loss of caste—a disgrace on the part of all who commit 
it. We hold that the Commissioners should not have sum- 
moned before them any of the principals in these inquiries, 
but have decided to recommend their prosecution by the 
Crown, in all cases in which there seemed to be presumptive 
evidence against them. Nor would this be enough in the 
present state of thelaw. Mr. Leatham, who was convicted, we 
believe, under such a prosecution for bribery at Wakefield in 
1859, is now sitting in the House of Commons for that borough, 
and bears—no doubt as a comparative matter quite justly— 
quite as good a reputation as hundreds of his fellow members. 
Of course, if we succeed in inflicting the character of a social 
disgrace on bribery it will at first operate very unequally, 
and men will suffer who are no worse in this respect than 
numbers of others who have stopped at the right moment, or 
who, not having stopped, have never been found out. But 
this incidental injustice is inseparable from every great reform 
of public ethics. If public morality goes up a step, the dis- 
turbance which this change occasions upsets the reputations of 
some and leaves that of others equally guilty standing. The 
objection, if it be one, would obtain against every sincere 
attempt to attack a widely diffused evil practice. And there- 
fore we sincerely hope that these disgraceful revelations will 
lead to the enactment of a severer social penalty for bribery 
than any we have hitherto tried, one which will mark the 
opinion of Parliament that to tamper with political morality 
for selfish motives is as grave an offence in a politician as it is 
to tamper with a woman’s fears of hell for like selfish motives 
in a priest, or of a man’s fear of disease for the same purpose 
in a physician. Even as the law now stands, it should be pos- 
sible to prosecute Sir E. Lacon, and Mr. Goodson, and Mr. 
Brogden, and Mr. Pender, and Colonel Dawkins as Mr. Leatham 
and Mr. Charlesworth were prosecuted in 1860, and we think 
that the Commissioners have done ill in precluding the Crown 
from adopting this course by summoning before them the 
candidates and sitting members, who, if guilty at all, are 
guilty of a far graver offence than their vulgar agents, and 
the ignorant and often opinionless creatures who profited by 
the bribes. 

We do not forget that this view of the case, which would 
hold the higher breeding and higher education which offers 
bribes, responsible for the mischief and corruption thus 
effected, can be carried still further, and that it is legitimate 
to reason that parvenus rich in money are not likely to think 
bribery wrong while the great landed class, including the 
nobility, who are rich both in money and in land, do all their 
bribery without even the personal sacrifice of the bribe, by 
merely intimating to their tenants that a hostile vote will be 
followed by unpleasant consequences. If the assertions of Mr. 





Harris, the Conservative agent at Totnes, are to be credited, the 
influence of the Duke of Somerset in Totnes elections has 
been repeatedly of this kind, and we admit freely that to 
convict landowners of this offence, if their agents have any 
prudence, is almost impossible. They have but to plead that 
the tenant whom they turned out for a hostile vote was per- 
sonally disagreeable to themselves, or was objectionable as a 
careless farmer, or what not, and their conduct will be unas- 
sailable. The motive, which is the whole question at issue 
here, is a matter within their own breast, of which no evidence 
can well be produced. And undoubtedly, while dukes intimi- 
date their retainers, that is, demand political aid as a sort 
of feudal service, as an acknowledgment of political villenage, 
from their tenants, millionaires will think, and rightly think, 
that it is comparatively innocent to persuade to a particular 
political course by the offer of real, if vulgar, advantages. 
Every effect which is now produced by bribes might of course 
be produced without the gift of a single shilling, if there 
were men rich enough to own the houses of all the 
bribable electors: And yet, as we have admitted, we see 
absolutely no mode of convicting careful landlords of any 
act of intimidation. The only chance even of occasionally 
exposing them would be to cross-examine them before such 
election commissions as are now sitting; and though evidence 
so acquired would condone the offence, no opportunity of this 
kind ought to be lost. We trust that the Duke of Somerset 
may be summoned before the Totnes Commission, and exa- 
mined on the subject of Mr. Harris’s evidence. If he were 
able conscientiously and in all sincerity to repudiate such 
practices, and could convince us that his express orders were 
to give the most perfect freedom to his tenants, such an 
example in a duke might produce a good effect ; and if, on the 
contrary, he could be convicted out of his own mouth of 
countenancing such practices, there might be some chance 
of so exciting public feeling against this worst sort of 
bribe, that by the discomfiture and exposure of a duke 
public morality would gain. It is certain that till we 
can hit upon some device for stopping off the corrupting 
influences at the fountain, it is idle to hold up to contempt 
those who are the victims of the system. A duke fairly 
exposed and denounced by universal censure would be even a 
better victim than a millionaire, with his hair cropped, work- 
ing the crank by the side of unsavoury thieves. Till we get 
some social stigma on the most honourable and wealthy who 
are guilty of these political crimes, nothing can be done. And 
the present policy of the Commissioners to grant a full pardon 
to all who will turn Queen’s evidence, seems to us a very bad 
beginning for ensuring that important end. 





THE DISMISSAL OF M. DROUYN DE LHUYS. 


T would be folly to consider the fact of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys’ retirement from the Foreign Office an incident of 

no extraordinary importance. At no time and under no 
cireumstances—except of palpable external causes, such as 
manifest ill health—can the resignation of one of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s Foreign Ministers be disassociated from 
political motives, for the life and action of the Empire are 
concentrated in its attitude towards foreign nations, so that 
the Director of the Foreign Department must be the essential 
organ of the Imperial mind. But if, then, at all times it is 
natural to ascribe a political reason for the removal of a 
Foreign Secretary, it becomes absolutely impossible to dismiss 
the notion, when we observe such an array of incidents attend- 
ing an unexpected removal, as on this occasion. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys’ retirement has been pointedly marked with what the 
canons of common-sense interpretation must read as the signs 
of disgrace and expulsion. The announcement in the Moniteur 
of his having ceased to hold the seals of office produced not less 
surprise in the public, than the studied curtness of language 
in which the Emperor communicated the Imperial acceptance 
of his Minister’s resignation. It is impossible for any official 
expression to be more chilling in its wording. “I regret, 
my dear M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that circumstances should 
oblige me to accept your resignation,” is all the Emperor has 
to say. Never has a Government servant been told to go to 
the right-about with less ceremony. Also, the surprise created 
by the first announcement has not diminished, for when so 
unexpected a resolution comes in so startling a manner men 
have the right to conjecture some exceptional motive to have 
been at work, and will strain their wits to guess it. It 
requires but a glance at the newspaper correspondence from 


Paris to see how completely the public was unprepared for 
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what has happened, and how thoroughly it is puzzled for an 
explanation of the event. 

We believe that this must not be sought, as has been sur- 
mised, in backwardness on the part of the late Minister to assist 
in the literal execution of the September Convention con- 
cluded by himself. It is not in any backwardness, but in an 
attributed overforwardness, that, we believe, has resided the 
head and front of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ offences. Informa- 
tion we have received on excellent authority indicates that 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys has been offered up as a scape- 
goat to the clamour of the French public, at France 
coming away with nothing but a fillip out of the great 
scramble that has so vastly enriched Prussia. In advanc- 
ing the demand for a rectification of frontier, that 
statesman is charged in high quarters with having been 
guilty of language never authorized, so that he would 
be held responsible to France for having thoughtlessly ex- 
posed the Empire to a rebuff. Upon his head thus it is 
sought to concentrate the vials of noisy wrath at the inflation 
of Prussia, while France has not grown an inch, but has only 
been snubbed. Such is the account of the reasons for the 
resignation we derive from sources of an excellent nature, and 
it is borne out by everything which can be detected as an 
indication of what is going on. It is not merely by the down- 
right harsh language publicly addressed to him in the letters 
of dismissal that the late Minister is held up to general 
attention as the object of Imperial disfavour. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, after having had the honour of France confided to 
his keeping during four years, is not only superseded, but 
summarily turned away, without being allowed to carry on 
the current business of the department for ten days longer, 
until the arrival of his successor from Turkey. A more 
glaring manifestation of sovereign displeasure, calculated 
to concentrate the heightened light of disgrace upon 
the individual, cannot be conceived. It is the proceed- 
ing to which a master has recourse when he wishes to mark 
his sense of the total untrustworthiness of a servant, and 
no posterior explanation will ever succeed in removing that 
impression. At the same moment that the Minister is thus 
dismissed, who is accused of having written despatches couched 
in an unauthorized tone of menace against Germany, we hear 
of various movements in an analogous sense. It is affirmed 
that M. de Lavalette, who certainly must represent the cur- 
rent of influence contrary to that of the late Minister, as he 
is entrusted with the temporary direction of his department, 
and M. Rouher together, have succeeded in convincing the 
Emperor that he must frankly abandon all further ambiguous 
and semi-hostile attitude towards Germany, as this will in- 
flame the fermenting agitation in France to a degree that 
must prove more than a match to the bridling power of 
Government, if indisposed to embark in war before long. And 
this report, circulated in well informed circles, derives con- 
firmation from the fact that M. Benedetti, the direct go- 
between for the Emperor and Bismark, who notoriously is 
imbued with pro-Prussian sympathies, has been summoned to 
Paris, and, though not promoted, as was anticipated, to 
the Foreign Office, has yet received a high mark of 
the Emperor’s satisfaction with his services. It is only 
the wilfully blind, who will not see things and signs even 
when staring them in the face, who can persist in over- 
looking the significance of these facts. 

What, then, are we entitled to infer from these circum- 
stances? We believe them to portend that the Emperor 
Napoleon has made up his mind to set his face against the 
war growl raised by the French public. It cannot be denied 
that a feeling more dangerous than any the Empire has yet 
had to confront is at this moment abroad in France, and 
quite in a condition to attain an awkwardly explosive in- 
flammatoriness. Already men’s minds are dwelling on the 
scathing criticism on the Emperor’s policy which is ex- 
pected from M. Thiers on the opening of the Chambers, and 
it is certain that in Government regions it is felt that some- 
thing must be done to retrieve the lustre tarnished by the 
simultaneous downfall of Mexico and the growth of Prussia 
tamely acquiesced in. Todoso by the sharp and perilous 
agency of war—war against Germany united, not merely 
against Prussia—it would seem, is profoundly distasteful to 
the Emperor. And yet something must be compassed to burnish 
up the waning brilliancy of the Imperial réyime. What this 
something may be is not yet distinctly visible, but there are very 
serious indications that the engines of diplomacy are in active 
motion to produce in peaceful accord the texture of a political 
settlement, which may gratify national vanity in France without 





its attainment being at the cost of national pride in Germany. 
It is the decided impression in well informed quarters that 
confidential negotiations are going on actively between the 
Tuileries and Berlin, although a dense mystery hangs over 
them as yet. A few points, however, peep out, like the peaks 
of glaciers over a sea of fog, that may give us a notion how the 
land lies. We know that Messrs. Barbier and Ozenne, the so- 
called representatives of a French company which professed to 
treat for the coal fields in the valley of the Saar before the war, 
but really functionaries of high position, have suddenly reap- 
peared in Berlin; and although their proceedings have been 
hitherto surrounded with an impenetrable secrecy, only a child- 
like simplicity of mind will credit them with no business of a 
more serious kind than pleasure-seeking. Again, we learn from 
a reliable source that Count Bismark certainly contemplates as 
not improbable a journey to Biarritz, in the latter half of this 
month, when the Emperor will be there. Finally, we hear that 
quite within the last few days the name of Luxemburg has 
turned up in diplomatic whispers on divers occasions, in a 
manner to convey the suspicion of a possible disposition to effect 
by common consent its transfer to a new allegiance. 





THE LAW OF SYMPATHY AND COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


OTHING can be moro natural than that a British jury 
should take the part of an unprotected female, and that 
the public should feel more sympathy with an unprotected 
male. Youth, innocence, and beauty are telling arguments in 
a criminal court. Justice herself is moved, being unfortu- 
nately blind no longer, at the sight of tears. The contrast 
between the weak, helpless young creature in the witness box, 
and the huge, powerful, middle-aged ruffian in the dock, is too 
pointed. But when the ruffian has been borne from the dock 
to his place of penal servitude, and a very severe sentence has 
been passed on him in spite of faint compunction on the 
part of the jury, another class of sympathies is brought into 
play. Have we not heard very often lately of the intolerant 
virtue of English juries? Have there not been the clearest 
cases of conviction for such crimes when the woman was a con- 
senting party? What are the facts of the present case ? 
Such were the questions put when the trial of Toomer was 
first reported, and the answers which have been given have 
been most unsatisfactory. We do not think the case presents 
that extreme simplicity which is attributed to it by some of 
our contemporaries, and we must own that all judgments are 
open to correction when the facts are imperfectly known. But 
there can be little doubt that Toomer has been unjustly sen- 
tenced to a very severe penalty for rape when his offence at 
the utmost was an assault, and that the sympathies of a judge 
and jury have blinded them to the true value of evidence and 
the true definition of the crime. 

We might almost assume that every one of our readers is 
familiar with the broad features of the case, but the case is 
scarcely intelligible without a brief statement, and in the 
ordinary versions of it hearsay has been mixed up with 
evidence, and contradictory statements have been placed 
calmly by the side of each other. Shortly, then, Miss Part- 
ridge, aged twenty-one, and the daughter of a Suffolk farmer, 
advertised for a place as governess or lady housekeeper. A 
widower named Toomer answered her advertisement, stated 
that he had a daughter thirteen years of age and lady lodgers, 
requested her photograph, and finally engaged her. Coming 
to his house, she found neither daughter nor lady lodgers ; but 
she remained in the house, took her meals with the master of 
it, and declined his offer of marriage. One night he forced 
her into his bedroom, and whether he committed an assault 
on her or not, she remained all night in his bed, and break- 
fasted there next morning. That she charged him with an 
assault upon her that night, and even with a rape, appears 
most distinctly in the evidence, though the judge in his sum- 
ming up said that by her own showing nothing was then 
effected. However, she wrote home to complain, and insisted 
on a servant sleeping with her in future. The servant slept 
with her for some nights, but left her alone on the night of 
Monday, June 11, and on that night Toomer committed the 
rape for which he was tried, the second one that was alleged 
against him. We have most carefully guarded ourselves 
against admitting into this summary one word to which Miss 
Partridge’s friends could take exception. Indeed, what we 
have given is virtually her own story. 

Now if we take her own story on her own showing, there is 
much to perplex us, but nothing to help us to a decision. 
Either a rape was committed on Wednesday, June 6, when 
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Toomer forced her into his room, and when she passed the 
night in his bed, or there was none. Miss Partridge says 
there was a rape. The judge says there was none. We pre- 
sume the jury followed the judge’s direction. But if so, what 
are we to say of the character of a young woman who is forced 
into her master’s room, made to undress under threats of a 
loaded pistol, and forced into her master’s bed, who is not 
violated on that occasion, but shows herself to the servant 
in the morning as an interesting victim of an attempt which 
was not consummated? AH this difficulty arises from the 
girl’s own statement. It is perhaps easy to make out a con- 
sistent story about her being told that the daughter and 
lady lodgers were coming back, about her remaining in bed 
next morning because she was exhausted, and about her being 
afraid to complain or leave the house with a letter. But that 
is not her story, or rather it is her story supplemented in its 
weak points by ingenious advocates. If it was not for this 
first rape, or attempted rape, the second would stand more on 
its own merits. It certainly appears in evidence that on the 
second occasion she did knock on the wall which separated her 
room from that of the servants, and that there were bruises on 
her limbs for some days afterwards. These two things no 
doubt testify to the employment of some force. But the 
question is, how much foree¢ The law defines rape as being 
effected upon a woman “ by force and against her will,” but 
both points must be established; and it has been laid down 
that where a girl “did not resist, but it was against her will,” 
a common assault was committed. If Miss Partridge’s story 
is true, except in those points where we have other evidence 
td contradict it, her resistance was insufficient. She “ cried 
not, being in the city.” Knocking against the wall, taken by 
itself, would not be considered a sufficient signal for help in a 
house inhabited by others, and with partition walls so thin 
that, as affidavits from neighbouring occupiers declare, voices 
can be recognized in ordinary conversation from one house to 
the other, And if it is alleged that Toomer prevented Miss 
Partridge from screaming by holding his hand over her mouth, 
how is it he suffered her to knock against the wall when the 
bed was most unfavourably placed for her to reach it? Some 
reports say that Miss Partridge screamed all night, but that 
the servants in the next room were bribed by Toomer and 
shut their ears. But if so, what of the affidavits from the 
next houses? Others say that she could not scream because 
he held his hand over her mouth. But then people have to 
breathe even during a night-long struggle. Others again say 
that he threatened her with death if she uttered a sound, and 
that she yielded to coercion. But here, too, everything 
depends on the amount of resistance and on the probability 
of the threats being executed. When a man holds a 
pistol to your head you are yielding to force. But if he 
tells you that he will murder you, and you have reason to 
suspect that he has a pistol somewhere in the house, you 
ought to be very certain of the determination of his character 
before acting on such a statement. 

We conceive that Miss Partridge yielded unwillingly, and 
imagined that she was doing enough to defend her virtue. Had 
she perjured herself, had the case been simply trumped up, it 
would have been much plainer, and we might have trusted 
to Justice Shee not to send it before the only two courts of 
criminal appeal—Mr. Walpole and the newspapers. But it is 
just because the case is not simple, because it rests on Miss 
Partridge’s own word, and her statements are contradictory, 
that there need be any doubt on the subject. Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen says very truly, “It may have been wrong 
for the jury to act upon Partridge’s evidence, and yet the 
evidence may not have been perjured. The point in issue 
is whether she consented, and her perjury, if she committed 
any, consisted in her account of her own state of mind. There 
is perhaps no subject on which a person is more likely to give 
false evidence through ignorance or self-deception. What the 
jury ought to have looked at was the degree of her resist- 
ance, and her conduct at and after the offence. She, in 
giving her evidence, would naturally dwell on her reluctance 
at the time and on her subsequent regrets. I can easily 
understand how these feelings, aided by the recollection of 
some degree of resistance, and animated by resentment 
against her seducer, might induce a woman to swear with- 
out conscious falsehood that she resisted to the utmost 
and did not consent at all. The line between a more or 
less forcible seduction and rape is always vague. The vio- 
lence which procures consent differs so little from that which 
overpowers determined resistance, that I think it would be 
hard to say that a woman who confounded the one state of | 





things with the other had of necessity committed wilful and 
corrupt perjury.”” It is, however, the province of the law to 
distinguish the one state of things from the other. Taking 
Miss Partridge’s account as his basis, and correcting it by the 
evidence of the two young women, the judge ought to have 
enabled the jury to decide where assault ended and rape began. 
Instead of that, he never saw a case which was more clearly 
meant to be left to a jury, and he refused to accept the illogi- 
cal recommendation by which the jury revolted against the 
stringency of judge-made law. 

It will be seen that we have never allowed for the very 
simple solution of Miss Partridge’s story being trumped up, 
which has been accepted rather hastily by some of our con- 
temporaries. But whether the story is consciously or uncon- 
sciously false, the suggestion of the Home Secretary is unequal to 
the occasion. He is ina far better position for judging than we 
are, for Toomer’s case has been laid before him, and he has seen 
the notes on which Justice Shee summed up against Toomer. 
What impression has been produced upon him we cannot pre- 
tend to say, but either way his decision is surprising. If he 
thinks Miss Partridge has told the truth, why should she be 
indicted for perjury¢ If he thinks she has perjured herself, 
why expose another jury to fascinations which he must admit 
to have been perilous? He might surely content himself 
with maintaining or reversing the sentence. It is not 
necessary to call in a jury to aid him. Mr. Walpole must 
remember that he is our only formal Court of Criminal Appeal, 
and that he has no right to shrink from his duties. Those 
duties have been defined by himself in his evidence before the 
Commission on Capital Punishment, and will be found at 
pages 66-71 of that Blue-book. Arguing that the Home 
Office was not a court of appeal but a court of mercy, he 
admitted that where the question was one of guilt or inno- 
cence, the Home Office must act as a court of appeal, it must 
necessarily advise the Crown whether the case was sufficiently 
clear to justify the sentence being carried out, and it must go 
into every atom of the evidence, looking to the credibility of 
the witnesses, and taking pains to ascertain the correctness of 
facts which had come out on the trial. ‘There is no case,” 
said Mr. Walpole, ‘“‘ where the Home Secretary ever errs on 
the side of severity.” We place his own words before him, 
and we call upon him to justify them. As he objects 80 
strongly to the institution of a Court of Criminal Appeal on 
the ground that it would be réally an appeal for the rich and 
not for the poor, it is inconsistent of him to condemn Toomer 
to the expense of a new trial. As he objects to making the 
Home Office a public tribunal on the ground that “you will 
have everybody questioning its decision—this person arguing 
one way and that person arguing the other with imperfect 
information on many of the facts,” it is not very logical to 
make us question his decision by leaving it doubtful, and to 
sacrifice publicity to a sort of half light which is at once 
deceptive and unsatisfying, in which some men argue without 
knowing, while others assume without arguing. 





THE AWAKENING OF THE CABLE. 

HERE can be but few who have read without a certain thrill 

of fanciful wonder or almost awe, of the strange inarticu- 

late messages which have come at intervals, during the whole 
year of the lost Atlantic cable’s immersion, from the depths of the 
ocean three miles down, to the electricians watching the end of 
the clue which was safely attached to the Irish shore. “ Night 
and day,” says the Times, “‘for a whole year an electrician has 
always been on duty watching the tiny ray of light through 
which signals are given, and twice every day the whole length of 
wire—1,240 miles, has been tested for conductivity and insula- 
tion. .... . The object of observing the ray of light was of 
course not any expectation of a message, but simply to keep an 
accurate record of the condition of the wire. Sometimes indeed 
wild incoherent messages from the deep did come, but these 
were merely the results of magnetic storms and earth currents, 
which deflected the galvanometer rapidly, and spelt the most 
extraordinary words and sometimes even sentences of nonsense, 
upon the graduated scale before the mirror. Suddenly last 
Saturday morning, at a quarter to six o'clock, while the light 
was being watched by Mr. May, he observed a peculiar 
indication about it which showed at once to his experienced 
eye that a message was at hand. In a few minutes after- 
wards the unsteady flickering was changed to coherency, if we 
may use such a term, and at once the cable began to speak,” 
—to transmit, that is, at regular intervals, the appointed signals 
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which indicated human purpose and method at the other end, 
instead of the hurried signs, broken speech, and inarticulate cries 
of the still illiterate Atlantic. When at length the message did 
come, the ‘insulation’ and ‘ conducting power’ of the cable so long 
lost at the bottom of the ocean were found to be even more perfect 
than those of the new cable just laid down. The messages came 
through it more distinctly and more rapidly than through the line of 
communication which has just been successfully completed. After 
the long interval in which it had brought us nothing but the 
moody and often delirious mutterings of the sea stammering over 
its alphabet in vain, the words ‘Canning to Glass’ must have seemed 
like the first rational word uttered by a high-fever patient when 
the ravings have ceased and his consciousness returns. ‘The same 
telegraphic wire which, when played upon only by the general 
galvanic currents of the earth, uttered unmeaning and tumultuous 
sounds,—the mere stormy reverie of the elements,—became pre- 
cise, business-like, informing, so soon as the lost end of it was 
picked up by a creature of the same order as he who managed the 
shore end. 

It is not easy to hear of these things without being struck by 
the curious analogy between these artificial and artistic processes 
and those natural processes from which they are in some sense 
imitated. Scientific men assert that the nerves of the human body 
are to all intents and purposes a telegraphic apparatus, in which, 
however, the nervous agent, or equivalent of electricity, travels 
along the nervous cable indefinitely more slowly than electricity 
along the wire, more slowly than sound, more slowly than the 
motion of a race-horse.* Could we imagine the cable a living 
nerve instead of a wire, and Ireland a ganglion communicating by 
means of this nerve with the other extremity, then, instead of 
receiving a thrill from the opposite end in far less than a second, 
the message would travel quite as slowly asif sent by express train 
from the same distance. The speed of the nervous agency,—so say 
the men of science,—is so utterly distanced by the speed of elec- 
tricity that were the earth, as some of the ancient philosophers 
believed, a sort of vast globular animal, with a corporeal and 
nervous organization of its own not more perfect than that of man, 
then, any one part of her body would be indefinitely longer in 
receiving notice through her nervous system of what is happening 
to other parts of her body than even the carrier pigeon would be 
in bearing the news; and hence the invention of the electric 
telegraph would in such a case actually bring intelligence to any one 
organic centre of the earth weeks beforehand of the sympathetic 
pain that it would feel on the arrival of the nervous message 
weeks later, from any specific injury already affecting some 
other centre of its nervous force. If, then, the human nerves 
be carriers of information which are indefinitely more tardy, and 
therefore of course liable to indefinitely more perturbations, by the 
way, than the magnetic cable beneath the Atlantic, may we not 
fairly suppose that those chains of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual association, for the complete command of which, in our 
present state, we are certainly more or less dependent on nervous 
agency, and which assuredly are not traversed by the mind itself 
from one end to the other without an appreciable and not incon- 
siderable lapse of time, are liable not only to the same class of 
perturbations as the magnetic cable itself, but even to more and 
greater? Owing to the much tardier rate at which thought 
travels down the long strands of association, and the far more 
complicated network of memories by which it is crossed and re- 
crossed, not only in virtue of its original workmanship, but of 
the futile efforts with which we, like the Atlantic Cable squadron, 
often attempt to grapple and buoy them, there seems to us to 
be far more danger both of imperfect insulation and of inter- 
rupted coherence in the use of those delicate conducting media 
of thought and feeling, than of the injuries to which the Atlantic 
cable is itself liable. It is true indeed that we can scarcely sup- 
pose the spiritual chain of memory to be measurable by any cor- 
responding and co-extensive length of nerve, so that it is scarcely 
fair to infer from the slow transmission of perception along the 
nerves, the equally slow transmission of association and memory 
between past and present or present and past. No nervous fibre 
stretches away into our own past, like the Atlantic cable, from the 
American to the European shores, and it would be absurd to 
assert that in recalling our own past history from year to year, 
the number and succession of our thoughts could be measured by 
the length of nervous cable down which the supposed nervous 
fluid is transmitted from our earliest memory to our latest. Still, 
as there is a certain proportion between the rapidity of our various 
mental faculties, anything which gives us the rate at which we 





* Sve the remarkable paper read by M. Emile du Bois-Reymond before the Royal 
Tnstitu:ion of Great Britain, on Tuesday, the 13th April last. 








grow into full and conscious perception, affords some approximate 
measure of the general speed of our mental processes. Memory ig 
probably so much quicker than perception only because, knowing 
the line of march, we skip the unimportant links in the chain without 
attending to them to-day at all in the way in which we did yester- 
day, while the journey was new; had we to attend as much to every 
point in the line of memory as we did in traversing the route for the 
first time, it would take us probably as long to remember yester- 
day as it did to live through it. But we refer to this not to esta- 
blish a theory, but simply to jugtify the suggestion that if the 
scientific men are right in the time they assign to the transmis. 
sion of a perception from one point to another of our organism, 
we may have some measure of the rate at which we should recall 
the same process at a future period, supposing that we dwelt 
with the same stress of attention on each stage of the process, 
And if this be granted, then what we are driving at all this time 
becomes evident, that strands of moral and spiritual association 
twisted (if we may be allowed the metaphor) through many long 
years, and submerged for the whole of that period far beneath 
the surface of the mind, are strictly spexking, and without meta- 
phor, liable in a far higher degree to the same kinds of accidents, 
the same disturbing causes, the same imperfect insulations, the 
same temporary interruptions, and even in the last resort to 
the same ruptures, as the submarine cable of the Atlantic tele- 
graph itself. What are many kinds of nervous disturbance 
but false messages carried through old trains of association, 
in consequence of interruptions of the proper series of links by 
some rude shock at one of the more important centres of feel- 
ing during the slow passage of the connecting thought? What is 
the ordinary failure of power which we connect with paralysis but 
the hesitation and delay with which the mind travels down a train 
of association that is, as we may say, imperfectly insulated, that is, 
broken by flutterings of ill defined and half remembered feelings 
at various stages on the path? What are various kinds of mad- 
ness itself but the absolute rupture of some of the more important 
strands of memory, due to some great agitation or storm that 
has agitated the mind to its depths, and which become, therefore, 
instead of connecting threads of communication between person 
and person, or between one province of life and another, mere 
conductors of the unmeaning mutterings of reverie, striking acci- 
dentally some one of the broken chords in some now useless chain 
of once specific associations ? 

Such an analogy does not in the least imply the materiality 
of the mind itself, which we hold to be absurd. But if the 
conditions of association are similar in the time which they 
require for the process of recollection, and the regularity or 
irregularity with which the mind travels along them, to the 
conditions of the passage of nervous fluid along the nerves, 
and therefore also of the electric fluid along the wire,—there 
must be similar conditions also of the greater or less perfection 
with which they perform their office, and the same sort of pos- 
sibility of their being rendered useless altogether, and becoming 
mere channels to transmit the fitful murmurings of inarticulate 
thought or feeling. When, indeed, the lost cable is not one of 
the great strands of memory on which the soundness of the mind 
itself depends, we all of us can recall plenty of instances in which 
we have personally fitted out such an expedition as the recent one 
in the Atlantic, have grappled with the missing clue, sometimes 
half found it, buoyed it with a new symbol to show its where- 
abouts, and almost got the lost end on board, when it has 
slipped away again with a great thud to the bottom. Some- 
times, too, we may have been more successful, and re-estab- 
lished an important line of communication with provinces of 
thought long lost to view, and even then perhaps have had, like the 
Great Eastern, to overrun the wire to a considerable distance 
nearer our own end than the point at which we first grappled with 
it, in order to get rid of the tangle in which the different ‘‘ buoy 
and grapnel ropes ”—the extrinsic clues of fresh association by 
which we have sought to recover the lost thread—have involved 
it. But the point which makes our analogy seem, fancifully per- 
haps, of some value, is the report of the electricians that the line 
of cable may really gain in value as a transmitting medium 
during the time in which it is lost and useless. Its ‘‘ insulation ” 
has, they say, in this case become more perfect, and the messages 
transmitted by it are better and more rapidly transmitted than 
by the newly laid cable. If this be true of an electric cable,—the 
only reason for it being of course that the pressure of the sea 
above it and the uniform temperature have rendered it less and 
less liable to disturbing influences,—why may not the same im- 
provement take place, and for a like reason, in those broken cables 
of intellectual and moral associations that lie far beneath the con- 
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sciousness of so many minds lost for the time to human reason? It 
certainly is not that the associative power is no longer there, for 
the very signals which we receive through them, incoherent and 
wild as they are in consequence of the rupture at the other end, often 
show, as the electric light on the lost cable showed, perfect and 
wonderful transmitting power, though the proper use of it is for 
the time lost. The true force of moral associations, we all know, 
often increases in intensity the less it is used to carry super- 
ficial currents of feeling. ‘Those of our personal ties in which actual 
communication is broken by absence or death grow, as dreams 
alone are sufficient to tell us, clearer, keener, more perfectly ‘ in- 
sulated,” less crossed by petty and false threads of marring asso- 
ciation, through the years of silence and disuse. That little ray of 
light by the gleam of which perhaps, unknown to us, the great 
Electrician of the spirit tests them day and night, shines the 
brighter only as the waves of daily action and passion roll deeper 
and fuller over the strands along which it flashes. And why may 
it not be so also with thosé broken strands which are interrupted 
not by absence or death, but by violent moral shocks, — the 
magnetic storms, as it were, of the spirit? Is there not even 
for the insane a hope that the gathering up of one or 
two drifting threads of passionate association, even though it be 
postponed from this life to the other, will restore them not merely 
to their former, but more than their former, rational energy? ‘The 
expedition may have to be fitted out from the opposite shore, 
through the helplessness of the mind still lingering on this; it may 
be that no resources of human science can effect for them the 
renewal of the lost clues in mid-ocean, but it is easy to conceive 
that the drifting ends once fairly seized, whether from the spiritual 
shore or from this, it will need no miracle of healing, nothing 
more than the mere restored line of communication between mind 
aud mind, to exchange those wild and incoherent mutterings of 
broken association for streams of thought and feeling even purer, 
clearer, and more rapid than any which passed through it before 
the line was fractured and its bearings lost. 





INDIAN FAMINES. 

OT much information can be gathered from the Indian papers 
regarding the effects of the famine in Orissa. The most 
explicit as well as the latest news we have seen is contained ina 
telegram to Bombay, dated 6th August, which says,—‘ The 
people from the famine-stricken districts of Bengal are flocking 
into Calcutta. Seventeen thousand of the sufferers are receiving 
private relief, twelve thousand are houseless, and still more con- 
tinue to arrive. Thesickness that prevails among them is dreadful, 
and the deaths are numerous. At the distribution of rice at 
Chittapore on Saturday thirty-two were killed and fifteen in- 
jured.” It is added that the destitution which prevails cannot 
even be expected to cease with the autumn harvest of this 
year, for ‘‘the wretched inhabitants of Orissa have been so 
crushed by want and despair that they have not been able 
to sow their crops.” If this last statement be correct, there 
is no language of indignation too strong to be used in 
condemning the inaction of the local Government, which, 
although the famine began in December last, and after two or 
three months’ intermission broke out again with tenfold intensity 
in April, has so mismanaged matters as to have failed in supply- 
ing the miserable people with the means of providing against 
another failure of their crops. The Bengal Government might 
easily, by a timely appeal to the benevolence of wealthy Euro- 
peans and natives, have obtained ample funds, not merely for the 
relief of existing distress, but to prevent the occurrence of so dire a 
calamity as the throwing out of cultivation of a very large extent of 
fertile land. But Sir Cecil Beadon is reported to have at first actually 
discouraged voluntary subscriptions in aid of the victims of a famine 
of which he has hardly yet been able to appreciate the magnitude. 
He had in hand the unexpended balance of the money collected in 
1861, when there was a great drought throughout the North- 
Western Provinces (about 60,000/.), and this sam he considered suffi- 
cient to supply the wants of the population of “ a province as large 
as England without Wales.” Absurd as the suggestion may seem, we 
think it not unlikely that Sir C. Beadon would have acted much 
more energetically and successfully if the famine, instead of being 
confined within the comparatively limited area of the districts of 
Orissa and Midnapore—which, though close to Calcutta, form a 
very insignificant part of British India—had desolated the whole 
Presidency of Bengal. They do things on a grand scale in India, 
and it requires something more stirring than a mere deficiency of 
food for perhaps a million of his subjects to rouse to activity an 





experienced official who rules forty millions of people, and has in 
his time seen many famines. 

We in England are happily unable to understand the full signi- 
ficance of that word “famine.” We might know to our cost all 
that it means, now that we are so largely dependent on foreign 
countries for our supplies of food, if in a maritime war our fleets 
were driven from the seas, so that the enemy could blockade our 
coasts for six months together. But in time of peace free trade 
procures for us everything we can desire to eat or drink in such 
abundance that even the cattle plague, which in less civilized times 
would have caused the death of thousands by starvation, and 
plunged the whole population into the deepest distress, now 
has no other result than to create a temporary rise in the 
price of butchers’ meat. So complete and rapid is the system 
of intercommunication for all parts of the country, that 
even an excess in the supply of labour over the demand in any 
county, which might produce a famine by taking away from work- 
ing men the opportunity of earning their bread, is at once 
detected and quickly removed, so that in every member of the 
national body the life-giving current of material prosperity seems 
to beat with almost a uniform pulsation. But in India, where 
society is still for the most part organized in villages, each of 
which is chiefly dependent for subsistence on the produce of its 
own fields, where, owing to the maintenance of a barbarous system 
of land tenures, agriculture remains to this day as simple and un- 
enterprising as it was two thousand years ago, and still languishes 
for want of the roads and canals that alone can ensure its progress, 
a deficiency in the annual rain-fall may at any time deprive 
millions of people of their sole means of livelihood. In the year 
1861, for instance, there was a great famine throughout the land, 
in consequence of the want of water for purposes of cultivation, 
from Benares on the east to beyond Delhi on the west, from 
Bareilly in the north as far south as Agra. The population of 
this vast area exceeds 13,000,000, of whom Colonel Baird Smith 
estimated that the actual sufferers numbered 1,500,000. The loss 
of property amounted to more than 3,000,000/.,.and in addition 
about 750,000/. was spent by the State and by charitable associa- 
tions in giving direct relief to or providing work for the starving 
poor. ‘The general regulations for the distribution of aid seem to 
have been both exact and liberal, and the district officers and 
local committees had their labours materially lightened by the 
voluntary emigration of nearly 500,000 persons into districts that 
had not suffered from the drought. Yet, in spite of these allevia- 
tions of the general misery, the mortality was enormous. Colonel 
Smith declared that the number of deaths could not be accurately 
ascertained, because “the sufferings of the people are in many 
communities carefully concealed, and are endured even unto death 
sooner than that compromise of caste or tribal feelings should be 
tolerated. ‘That the mortality has been great,” he adds, “no one 
can doubt who has gone, as it has been my duty to do, from 
district to district, and has seen the abject wretchedness to 
which the people of the bad sections are'reduced. Long before 
I read the medical reports, the aspect of deep depression, common to 
all the real sufferers by the famine, had struck me everywhere. I 
am familiar of course with the bearing of natives generally under 
suffering, and know them to be often easily borne down by it, but 
I have never before seen such an aspect of desolate despair as many 
of these men presented, all of whom, till this great calamity struck 
them down, had evidently been able to supply themselves and 
their families by honest and independent toil in husbandry and 
otherwise.” If such was the cundition to which famine reduced 
the well-cared-for population of districts traversed by the railway, 
the Grand Trunk Road, and the Ganges and the Jumna, of in 
fact the finest provinces of Hindustan, how mach more grievous 
must be the misery of the unfortunate people of Orissa, left desti- 
tute, with none to aid them, in an almost pathless country. 

The Zimes demands the dismissal of Sir C. Beadon, and one 
of its correspondents vehemently contends that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of Bengal should be swept away, and an 
‘* energetic Secretary ” appointed to do the work in their place. 
Provided the energetit man can be found, it seems to us a matter 
of indifference whether he is called clerk, secretary, or lieutenant- 
governor. Ifthe accusation so often urged against Sir C. Beadon, 
that he involved the Empire in the Bhootan war against the will of 
the Viceroy, be true, it is clear that the Lieutenant-Governor has 
energy of a certain kind, and at least as great power of indepen- 
dent action as would be conceded to any Secretary. We may 
justly fear that nothing will be done to prevent the recurrence of 
famines in India, so long as every fresh calamity of the kind 
is used as a text for interminable controversies about forms 
of government. Sir George Clerk said very truly once that 
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the only ‘“ government” the agricultural population really 
know, or are ever likely to know so long as we hold India, 
is the peon or village policeman. The local councils gratify 
the vanity of educated natives in the great towns who like 
to play at self-government; and, with their limited powers 
of legislation, they can do little harm in the country, if they do 
not do much good. They certainly can neither assist nor check 
the progress of a famine; and it is not fair to make them bear 
the burden of any responsibility in the matter. In the very valu- 
able report by Colonel Baird Smith, to which we have already 
referred, it is shown that famines are of regular occurrence in 
India, that their causes are plain, and the remedy costly, but 
simple. What Colonel Smith recommended was a permanent 
settlement of the land-tax, in all districts, with the least practi- 
cable delay, the construction of canals and reservoirs throughout 
the country for irrigational purposes, and the subsequent fixing 
in perpetuity of the water-rate. By adopting these measures 
the Government of India might, he considered, ‘ hope to reduce 
drought, even of the highest intensity we have yet experienced, 
from the status of a cruel and destructive calamity to that of a 
temporary and bearable misfortune.” The principle of a per- 
manent settlement for all India was sanctioned by Lord Halifax, 
but at the present rate of progress the introduction of the neces- 
sary changes in the revenue system of the country will not be 
completed for a century to come. So also with regard to irri- 
gation. The Indian Government admits that it ought to con- 
struct canals, but its own Public Works Department is quite 
incompetent to do the work, and it will not trust such important 
undertakings to private enterprise. The result of this trifling 
with principles is that nothing is done, agriculture in India con- 
tinues as backward as ever, and, when a new famine breaks out, 
the luckless Governor or Lieutenant-Governor for the time being 
is charged with all the consequences of the maladministration of 
centuries. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

I.—Tue West Country:—BEForRE THE RoMAns. 
HO were the earliest inhabitants of the West Country, and 
when was it first peopled? To these questions we can un- 
fortunately give only doubtful and unsatisfactory answers. If we 
look to the geographical position of the British Islands alone, the 
probabilities would certainly be in favour of their having been 
peopled from the nearest adjacent continent,—the opposite coast 
of France,—and it would be natural to suppose that Ireland was 
peopled from the north-western portion of Scotland. A less 
natural derivation would be from the coasts of Germany and 
Scandinavia to Eastern and Northern Britain, or from Spain and 
southern France to the South of Ireland, and thence into Britain. 
Assuming for the present that the southern parts of England, at 
any rate, would be most probably peopled from France, the 
Straits of Dover would be by far the nearest and easiest passage, 
supposing the first peopling to have taken place when Britain 
was an island. ‘There might also have been direct immigration 
from the coasts of Normandy and Brittany to the Isle of Wight, 
and thence to the mainland of Britain. The first settlements of 
these immigrants would be naturally along the coast and its imme- 
diate vicinity, and within easy access of the shores which they had 
just quitted. Slowly only they would begin to move inland, their 
progress in that direction being checked and delayed by the great 
primeval forests and the other physical difficulties of the country. 
‘Their easiest access to the interior, under these circumstances, would 
be along the beds of the rivers, and on the banks of these would pro- 
bably be found their first inland settlements. The progress westward 
would be also slow, but they would at last reach the frontiers of the 
West Country. Perhaps the increasing physical roughness of the 
country, and the natural barriersof which wehave spoken, wouldhere 
check their progress for a time, and defer the peopling of the West 
Country to a period posterior to that of the rest of South Britain. 
The civilization in that case of the south-eastern portion of the 
island may have had time to grow and ripen, while that of their 
more secluded brethren of the west still remained in its earliest 
stage of development. The discovery of the mineral wealth of 
the district, however, and of the art of extracting the metal and 
of applying it to useful purposes, must have given a great impetus 
both to the peopling and the civilization of the West. Thestream 
of population would now flow westward, the possession of metals 
must have soon given the inhabitants of the district a certain 
superiority in war over their less fortunate neighbours, aud the pro- 
gress in clearing the country of its exuberant vegetation andin the 
achievements of the chase must have been proportionably great. 














Commerce would establish her marts along the coast, and at those 
points of the navigable rivers most accessible to the mineral 
districts. Foreign faces would begin to be seen on the wild 
Cornish moorlands, for foreign workmen might be drawn to the 
spot, and foreign merchants may have found a convenient (if 
occasional) residence near the staple of their commercial enter- 
prise. Native prejudices would be modified by this intercourse 
from without, native habits and modes of thought must have 
been considerably influenced by it, and perhaps even the old 
religion and the old superstitions may have been superseded or 
overlaid by foreign rites. ‘The stream of foreign intercourse being 
thus diverted from the eastern districts, these would be left to 
work out for themselves the civilization which they had already 
achieved, unaffected from without except, as in the case especially 
of Kent, by occasional intercourse with the neighbouring and 
cognate population on the opposite shore of the Straits of Dover. 
The more usual route taken by foreigners in general from the 
continent to Britain would now probably be from Normandy to 
the Isle of Wight, and thence westward to the land of tin and 
copper. 

Such is the answer to our questions with which the geography 
of the West Country supplies us. If we turn to the antiquities of 
the district we gain a little—but a very little—additional knowledge. 
There has been some difficulty, in the case of the West Country 
especially, in distinguishing between the primitive works of man 
and the domain of nature. ‘To the latter indeed may be assigned 
the Logans or rocking stones and the rock basins which were 
long regarded as monuments of early human ingenuity. But the 
great masses of unwrought stone, the cromlechs, stone circles, and 
stone avenues, stand in a different category, and may be regarded 
as genuine vestiges of the early inhabitants of the soil. For some 
time these remains were considered to be connected with religious 
rites—relics of what was called Druidism—but they are now 
admitted, as respects cromlechs at any rate, to be purely sepulchrak 
monuments. The cromlechs consist of a large covering stone,. 
supported on three or more upright stones. They appear nearly 
all of them to have been originally covered with mounds of earth, 
around the outer rim of which were the stone circles. The disap- 
pearance of the earth for a long time misled antiquarians as to the 
purpose of these erections, but since fresh cromlechs have been 
uncovered the old illusion has departed. The purpose of the stone 
avenues is uncertain, and in the absence of all information specu- 
lation is of little use. These cromlechs or barrows throw some 
light on the early inhabitants of Britain, for they contained 
besides bodies (of which the skeletons or ashes have been 
frequently found), various articles in common use at the time 
of the interment. In the barrows which bear the evidence of 
the greatest antiquity, and which appear to have been undis- 
turbed by treasure-hunters, these articles are found to be made of 
stone and bone alone. They consist of axe-heads, spear-heads, 
chisels, saws, &c., and are assigned by antiquaries to the earliest 
or Stone periods of man, when metals were unknown. It is also 
affirmed that the skulls found in the earliest barrows are consider- 
ably smaller than those in the later ones. Gold and perhaps 
silver work appears to be the next in date, and then follow articles 
of bronze (copper, with tin alloy), and articles in pottery from the 
clay districts of Dorset. But it has been remarked that there is an 
absence of articles in pure copper, and Dr. Latham seems inclined 
to lay some stress on this absence of works in the unalloyed metal, 
as seeming to indicate that the artificers in bronze had already 
passed elsewhere through the stage which must have intervened 
between the knowledge of metals and of the art of alloying them. 
In that case it would seem as if the first inhabitants of Britain, 
before they had passed to the knowledge of metals, had been 
supplemented or supplanted by another more advanced population, 
who became the first artificers of metal in this island. The com- 
parative smallness of the skulls in the earliest barrows, though it 
may not amount to a difference of race, may well support the idea 
of a less developed state of physical existence, when the food was 
chiefly craw-fish and natural berries, and when the flesh of 
animals was obtained only as a rare luxury. Among other 
traces of this earlier age of man are the caves or huts along 
the sea shore, in which are found articles of stone, bone, 
and metal, beads, and heaps of the shells of oysters and 
crawfish. To a somewhat later period are probably to be attri- 
buted the supposed traces of British villages and camps, and 
the “ boundary lines,” which some have mistaken for the earliest 
roads, and of which there are several in Devon and Cornwall. 

We gather little, then, that is certain from archeology as to the 
early inhabitants of the West Country, nor does the testimony of 
language add much to our information. At present, of the non- 
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English languages spoken in the British Islands, that which down 
to the eighteenth century was spoken in Cornwall, and which cer- 
tainly was the language of the West Country in early times, is 
very closely related to the native language of Brittany, the ancient 
Armorica, and less closely to that spoken in Wales. These three 
languages, again, present the appearance of mere dialects of one 
and the same language, when compared with the other three non- 
English languages, the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the Manks in the Isle of Man, and the Erse in Ireland, which in 
their turn may be considered as dialects of one and the same lan- 
guage. Most philologists consider ihat there is sufficient funda- 
mental resemblance between these two tridialectic languages to 
warrant the conclusion that they are but variations of a tongue 
spoken by one of the races by which Europe was peopled, the great 
Keltic stock. But while the spoken language of the West Country 
leads us to the conclusion that the race which peopled it was 
nearer akin to the present Welsh than to the Irish or the Scotch 
Highlanders, philologists tell us that the etymology of the names of 
the natural features of the country, such as rivers and mountains, 
throughout Britain points to a Gaelic rather than a Welsh or 
Cornish derivation. As it is in the names of the rivers at any rate 
that we should expect to find the traces of the original language 
of the country, we seem to be thrown back on the hypothesis that 
the inhabitants of the West Country were displaced or greatly 
modified at an early period by the infusion of another though dis- 
tantly cognate race. 

Leaving, however, for a moment these ethnological presump- 
tions, let us proceed to see what our earliest historical accounts of 
the West Country actually say. We have already seen reason for 
anticipating that the West Country would be that part of Britain 
which, after the discovery of its mineral treasures, would chiefly 
arrest the attention of foreigners, and accordingly our earliest 
notices of the islands seem to have reference to this district. We 
find them spoken of first, four centuries and a half before the 
Christian era, as ‘‘ the Kassiterides, from which tin (Kassiteros) is 
brought to us,” Kassiteros being an Asiatic word for tin or an 
alloy of tin. Next we find the islands of Albion and Ierne speci- 
fied as ‘* two islands which are very large, and are called Bre- 
tannic,” lying ‘‘ beyond the Kelts.” ‘They are also spoken 
of as “the Iernian Islands,” ‘‘ where are the wide houses of 
Demeter.” Julius Cesar in his notices of Britain makes no 
reference to the tin districts, indeed he seems to have been wholly 
unacquainted with the western portion of the island. ‘wo writers, 
however, of the reign of Augustus, incorporating much of his 
statements, add some facts respecting the West Country which 
they must have gathered from writers anterior to Cesar, and 
which represent the current information and tradition concerning 
that part of Britain. ‘‘'They who dwell near the promontory of 
Britain which is called Belerium,” says Diodorus Siculus, ‘ are 
singularly fond of strangers, and, from their intercourse with 
foreign merchants, civilized in their habits. These people obtain 
the tin by skilfully working the soil which produces it. ‘This being 
rocky, has earthy interstices, in which working the ore and then 
fusing they reduce it to metal, and when they have formed it into 
cubical shapes they convey it to a certain island lying in front of 
Britain, named Ictis; for at the low tides, the intervening space 
being laid dry, they carry thither in waggons the tin in great 
abundance. A singular circumstance happens with respect to the 
neighbouring islands lying between Europe and Britain ; for, at 
the high tides, the intervening passage being flooded, they seem 
islands, but at the low tides, the sea retreating and leaving much 
space dry, they appear peninsulas. From hence the merchants 
purchase the tin from the natives and carry it across into Gaul; 
and, finally, journeying through Gaul for about thirty days, 
they convey their burdens on horses to the outlet of the river 
Rhone.” We agree with the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 
deciding that this is the only definite information that we possess 
of the early traffic in tin with the inhabitants of Britain. But per- 
haps he has gone too far in altogether denying that the Phoenicians 
and others ever sailed direct to the cuasts of Cornwall and Devon. 
Strabo, recording, like Diodorus Siculus, the accounts of the earlier 
times, speaks of the ‘* Kassiterides as fen in number, lying near to 
each other, towards the north from the haven of the Artabri (the 
N.W. point of Spain). One of them,” he says, ‘‘is a desert, but the 
others are inhabited by men in black cloaks, clad in tunics reach- 
ing to the feet, and girt about the breast. Walking with staves, 


and bearded like goats, they subsist by their cattle, leading for | 


the most part a wandering life. And having metals of tin and 
lead, these and skins they barter with the merchants for earthen- 
ware, and salt, and bronze vessels. Formerly, the Phoenicians alone 
carried on this traffic from Gadeira (Cadiz), concealing the passage 








from every one; and when the Romans followed a certain ship- 


master, that they also might find the mart, the shipmaster, out 


of jealousy, purposely ran his vessel upon a shoal, and leading on 
those who followed him into the same destructive disaster, he 
himself escaped by means of a fragment of the ship, and received 
from the State the value of the cargo he hai lost. But the 
Romans nevertheless, making frequent efforts, discovered the 
passage, and as soon as Publius Crassus, passing over to them, 
perceived that the metals were dug out at a little depth, and that 
the men being at peace were already beginning, in consequence of 
their leisure, to busy themselves about the sea, he pointed out this 
passage to such as were willing to attempt it, although it was longer 
than that to Britain.” 

The other references to the tin islands are vague and of little 
importance, amounting to nothing but the general belief that there 
were islands lying to the north of Spain in the Atlantic, and at a 
greater or less distance from the continent. But though thus 
indefinite, they seem to point to a communication with the tin 
districts of Britain at an early period from the southern coast of 
Spain, and if so we can hardly doubt that the Phenicians were the 
traders who made the voyage. ‘The account given by Strabo of the 
ten islands is evidently derived from P. Crassus, who is usually 
identified with an officer of Julius Cxsar’s. The islands he visited 
were probably the Scilly Islands, of which there are eleven much 
larger than the rest. ‘The shorter voyage to Britain which he 
alludes to is evidently that to Ictis, described by Diodorus. ‘This 
latter route, if it were not actually the only one known in early 
times clearly superseded all others, and it therefore becomes inter- 
esting to ascertain what it really was. St. Michael’s Mount, off 
the Cornish coast, has been suggested as the most probable repre- 
sentative of Jctis, while others maintain the superior claims of the 
Isle of Wight. But though the record of Diodorus seems to 
limit the mart of the tin commerce to one island, the general 
account which he proceeds to give of other islands similarly 
situated with respect to the mainland (which must have been 
derived from the tin merchants) seems to imply a coasting trade, 
probably extending along the whole maritime district of Britain, 
from St. Michael’s Mount to the Isle of Wight, the islands and 
banks of rivers forming convenient spots for depdts, whither the 
metal could be brought by the natives from the nearest mineral 
district. We know that Exeter was once a great mart of com- 
merce. “Its position, at the head of the estuary, just where it 
ceased to be navigable, resembles that of most other Keltic trading 
towns, and various coins of the Greek dynasties of Syria and 
Egypt which have been discovered here mark Exeter as having 
been the chief emporium of the Western tin trade from a very early 
period.” Not only St. Michael’s Mount, but also St. Nicholas’ 
Island, Mount Edgecumbe, &c., in Plymouth Sound, and Portland 
island, off the Dorsetshire coast, might then well correspond to Dio- 
dorus’s description of the peninsular character of the islands ; and 
this description may easily have been misappropriated from them 
to the Isle of Wight, the last point at which the merchants touched 
before making their passage across the Channel. 

Such, then, is the extent of our knowledge of the early inhabi- 
tants of the West Country, and of the stage of civilization at 
which they had arrived. With the arrival of Julius Caesar com- 
menced another era in British history, and the West Country for 
some time disappears entirely from our annals. 








A LONG VACATION RAMBLE. 
IIL.—BLANKENBERGHE (Continued). 
BLANKENBERGHE has one branch of native industry, and one 


only. From time immemorial it has been a fishing station. The 


local paper declares that there has been no change in the boats, 


the costumes, or the implements of this industry since the 
sixteenth century, with the exception noticed below. One can 
quite believe it, as far as the boats are concerned. ‘They are very 
strongly built tubs, ranging from twenty to thirty tons, flat bot- 
tomed, the same breadth of beam fore and aft, built I should think 
on the model of the first duck which was seen off this coast, and 
a most sensible model too. They have no bowsprit, but a short 
foremast in the bows, carrying one small sail, and a strong main- 
mast amidships, carrying one big sail. Each of these sails is 
run up by a single rope, rigged through a pulley in the top 
of the masts, and of other rigging there is none. ‘The boats 
are all of a uniform russet brown colour, the tint of old 
age, looking as if they had been once varnished, in the 
time, let us say, of William the Silent, and had never been 
touched since. There is not a scrap of paint on the whole fleet. 
In short, I am convinced that the local paper by no means exagge- 
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rates their antiquity. Instead of finding it hard to believe that 
sixteenth-century men went to seain them, I should not be startled 
to hear that our first parents were the original proprietors, or at 
any rate that the present fleet was laid down by Japhet, when the 
Ark was broken up. The habits of the fleet are as quaint as their 
looks. There is no scrap of anchorage or shelter of any kind here, 
the sands lie perfectly open to the north and west, and the surf 
seems about as rough as it is elsewhere. But the Blankenberghe 
fishermen are perfectly indifferent, convinced no doubt that nei- 
ther sca nor sand will do anything to hurt them or their boats, 
for old acquaintance’ sake. To me, accustomed to the scramb- 
ling, and shouting, and hauling up above high-water mark, 
the running of naked-legged boys into the water, and the 
energetic doings of the crew when a fishing boat comes to 
land at home, there is something of the comically sublime 
in the contrast presented by these good Flemings. As one of 
the old brown tubs rolls towards the shore, looking as if she 
scarcely had made up her mind which end to send in first, you see 
a man quietly pitch a small anchor over the bows, and then down 
come the two sails. Sometimes the anchor begins to hold before the 
boat grounds, but just as often she touches before the anchor bites, 
but nobody cares. The only notice taken is to unship the rudder 
and haul it aboard; then comes a wave which swings her round, 
and leaves her broadside to the surf. Nobody moves. Bang 
comes the next breaker, lifting her fora moment, and bumping 
her down again on the sand, her bows perhaps a trifle more to 
sea, but the crew only smoke and hold on. And so it goes on, 
bang, bump, thump, till sooner or later she swings right round 
and settles into her place on the sand. When she has adjusted 
this to her own satisfaction one of the crew just drops over the 
stern with another anchor -on his shoulder, which he fixes 
in the sand, and then he and the rest leave her and walk 
up to the Digue, and generally on to vespers at the church, 
which is often three parts filled with these jolly fellows. 
Getting off again is much the same happy-go-lucky busi- 
ness. ‘The men shoulder the anchor which is out at the stern, 
or, as often as not, leave it on shore with their cable coiled, 
ready for their return, Then they clamber into their tub, 
which is bumping away, held only by the anchor out at the bows. 
They wait for the first wave that floats them, then up go the 
sails, on goes the rudder, they get a haul on the anchor, and after 
heading one or two different ways get fairly off. 

Their costume is picturesque,—thick red flannel shirts, the 
collars of which fold over their tightly buttoned blue jackets, and 
give a tidy, uniform appearance to a group of them. The old 
stagers still wear huge loose red knickerbockers and pilot boots, 
but the younger generation are degenerating into the common 
blue trousers and sabots, the latter almost big enough to come 
ashore on in case of wreck. Altogether they are the most well- 
to-do set of fishermen to look at that I have ever seen, though 
where their money comes from I cannot guess, as they scem to 
take little but small flounders and skate. There used to be good 
cod fishing in the winter, they say, but of late years it has 
fallen off. The elder fishermen attribute this to the disgust of 
the cod at an innovation in the good old ways of fishing. For- 
merly two boats worked together, dragging a net with large 
meshes between them, but this has been of late superseded by the 
English bag-net system, which brings up everything small and 
great, and disturbs the patwre accoutumée of the cod, whereupon he 
has emigrated. Disastrous islanders that we are, who never touch 
anything, from Japan to Blankenberghe, without setting honest 
folk by the ears and bringing trouble! The ‘ Corporation of 
Fishers,” a close and privileged body, who hold their heads very 
high here, are looking into the matter, and it seems likely that 
this destructive chalut, d'origine Anglaise, may yet be superseded. 
It remains to be seen whether the cod will come back. 

We have had abominable weather here, but nothing in the 
shape of a storm. I confess to have been looking out for a good 
north-wester with much interest. Assuming that the effect as 
to breakers and surf would be much the same as elsewhere, 
one is curious to ascertain whether these fishing boats are 
left to bump it out on the sands. If so, and no harm comes to 
them, the sooner our fishermen adopt the Blankenberghe model of 
boat the better. I fear, however, that with all their good looks 
and old traditions, the seafaring folk on this coast are wanting in 
the splendid daring of our own ‘long-shore people. On Monday 
night the mail packet from Ostend to Dover went out in a stiflish 
breeze, but nothing which we should call a gale, at eight o'clock. 
By some curious mismanagement both her engines got out of 
order and came to a dead stop almost immediately. Strange to 


say, her anchors were down in the hold under the luggage (the 
boats are Belgian, not English manned), and she had a very 
narrow escape of drifting right on shore. Luckily the crew 
managed to get up an anchor in time to prevent this catastrophe, 
and there she lay right off the harbour, perfectly helpless, throwing 
up rockets and burning bluelights for hours. Neither tug, nor life- 
boat, nor pilot boat stirred, and she rode at anchor till morning, 
when the wind went down. I venture to think that such a case is un- 
heard of on our coasts. It occurs to one to ask whether there is such 
an official as a harbourmaster at the port of Ostend, and if so, what 
his duties are. There were sailors enough in harbour to have manned 
50 lifeboats, for the Ostend fishing fleet of 200 boats had come 
back from their three months’ cruise on that very afternoon. The 
contingency of riding out a stormy night in a mail packet within 
a few hundred yards of a lee shore, in front of a great port full of 
seamen, is scarcely one of those on which we holiday folk reckon 
when we book ourselves for the Continent. 

Coming out on the Digue one night, soon after my arrival, I 
was brought to a stand-still by the appearance of the sea. It was 
low water, so that I was about 200 yards off, and at first I could 
searcely believe my eyes, which seemed to tell me that every 
breaker was a flood of pale fire. I went down close to the water 
to confirm or disenchant myself, and found it more beautiful the 
nearer I got. Of course one has seen the ordinary phosphorescence of 
the sea in a hundred places, but this was quite a different affair. The 
sand under one’s feet even was molten silver. The scientific Doctor 
says it is simply the effect of the constant presence on this coast 
of great numbers of an animalcule which can only be seen 
through a microscope, called the noctiluca miliaris. It looked 
on that evening as if huge fiery serpents were constantly rising 
and dashing along. People here say that they have it always, 
but this is certainly not so. On several other evenings the 
breaking waves were slightly luminous, but scarcely enough to 
attract attention. If you could only make sure of seeing sea and 
shore ablaze as it was on that particular night, you ought at 
once, Sir, to pack traps and off, notwithstanding these abomi- 
nably high winds. I cannot help thinking that, besides a monster 
gathering—probably a Reform League meeting—of the noctiluca 
niliaris, there must have been something very unusual in the atmo- 
sphere on that particular night. It was a kind of “ eldritch” night, 
in which you felt as if you had got into the atmosphere of 'Tenny- 
son’s Morte d’Arthur, and a great hand might come up out of the 
water without giving youa start. There was light right up in 
the sky above one’s head, a succession of half luminous rain clouds 
were drifting rapidly across at a very low elevation from the north- 
west, not fifty yards high, as it seemed, while the smoke of my 
cigar floated away slowly almost in the opposite direction. 
Luckily, Sir, my American friend was with me on the night in 
question, to whom I can appeal as to the truth of my facts, and 
we had had nothing but one bottle of very moderately strong vin 
ordinaire at the table Chote. If yourscientific readers say that the 
thing is impossible, I can only answer that so it was. 

Parson Wilbur, when he is considering the question whether the 
ability to express ourselves in articulate language has been produc- 
tive of more good than evil, esteems his own ignorance of all 
tongues except Yankee and the dead languages as ‘a kind of 
martello tower, in which I am safe from the furious bombardments 
of foreign garrulity.” ‘There is something comforting and fasci- 
nating in this doctrine, but still on the whole it is decidedly dis- 
agreeable to be reduced to signs for purposes of intercourse, as is 
generally the case here. Not one soul in a hundred can speak 
French. Their talk sounds like a sewing machine, with an occa- 
sional word of English interspersed in the clicking. Iam told that 
if you will only talk broad Durham or Yorkshire they will under- 
stand you, but I do not believe it, as the sounds are quite unlike. The 
namesof these people are wonderful. For instance, those on the bath- 
ing machines just opposite my hotel are, Van Vooren, Van Vulpen, 
Siska Deneve, Sandelays, and Colette Claes, abbreviated into 
Clotty by two English schoolboys who have lately appeared, and are 
the worst dressed and the best bathers of all the young folk here. 
They are fast friends, I see, with a young Russian, whose father, an 
old officer, sits near me at the table @héte. Poor old boy ! I never saw 
a man so bored, in fact he has disclosed to me that he can stand 
it no longer. Blankenberghe has been quite too much for him. 
Lest it should also prove so to your readers, I will end with his last 
words (though I by no means endorse his judgment of the little 


Flemish watering-place), ‘‘ Maintenant je n'y puis plus !” 
Vacuus Viator. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE ON WORKHOUSE REFORM. 


[To rue Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—An article ‘‘On Social Responsibilities” has appeared in 
the last number of Mucmillan’s Magazine, which is designed 
apparently to throw discredit on the recent movement for work- 
house reformation. Those who have spoken on the subject are 
treated as persons whose object is to keep the public in ‘a fever 
of social rage’ against individual guardians and against the 
guardians as a class. 

I have taken the smallest possible share in that movement, and 
am quite willing to lay to heart the charges against mere senti- 
mental and vituperative philanthropy which Mr. Morley’s indict- 
ment contains, and to own, as far as I am concerned, how much 
justice there is in them. But having known something of those who 
have been the real authors of this protest against our workhouse 
management and the effective promoters of reform in it, I feel 
bound to testify how curiously iufelicitous the accusations of this 
writer are as directed against them. He says :—‘* We know what 
sort of people the ordinary accusers of the guardians are—the most 
conspicuous of the many limbs and elements of the majestic 
beast. One type of the accusers, for instance, is the successful 
merchant, who has placed a stout and solid wall between himself 
and all sordid, heart-crushing, money cares. ...... He has 
plenty of money, and a grand business, and a luxurious house, 
and troops of friends, and everything else that makes a man 
feel good. Or perhaps the railer is a journalist, or a bar- 
rister, fairly well to do, and highly educated in abstract 
notions of social duty and the demands of civilization. A 
third sort of assailant is the kindly, well nurtured woman, whose 
religious and benevolent temper, decorous surroundings, and 
pecuniary ease have combined to breed a rich stock of warm and 
generous sympathies for everybody and everything industrious. 
Now, if Mr. Morley “knows” all this, how is it that he does not 
happen to know that the actual agitators for workhouse reform 
have been a set of men answering to none of these types; hard- 
working medical men, who have not looked at the surface of 
these miseries, but have searched into the depth of them, 
more than one of them (having placed no wall between him- 
self and sordid money cares) at the imminent risk of his pro- 
fessional livelihood, all of them bringing to the study of the 
question not abstract notions of social duty and the demands 
of civilization, but the precise, definite, scientific insight which is 
required for the investigation of grievances affecting the health 
and life of a great body of English citizens? If Mr. Morley knows 
so much of the kindly, well nurtured women who have sympathies 
for everything and everybody in distress, how is it that he does 
not know anything of one kindly well nurtured woman who for 
years has been labouring for the exposure of workhouse wrongs, not 
by a lazy exhibition of sympathies, but by the devotion of heart 
and soul, of days and nights of toil to the cure of them? I know 
that these things are so, every one who has taken the least interest 
in the subject except Mr. Morley knows that they are; I can only 
suppose that in his wide survey of mankind from China to Peru 
such small facts have escaped his notice. 

At the end of his article Mr. Morley, returning from a dis- 
quisition about education and everything but workhouse reform, 
throws out a few ‘ obvious” suggestions on the subject. But, 
he asks, ‘* Where’s that intrepid man, with brass and triple 
oak around his breast, who shall venture to bring the public 
wind to insist on the measures to be adopted—measures quite as 
plaiu as the evils to be cured?” It will be a comfort, I am sure, to 
Mr. Morley to hear that not one man, but a considerable body of 
mien, have been found, with the brass and triple oak on their breasts, 
to urge upon the public and upon the Poor Law Board measures 
which he supposes have been propounded for the first time in the 
September number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

‘* First,” he says, ‘¢ the rich part of London is not charged with 
the burden of the poor part,—that is, we throw the exclusive load 
precisely on the people who are most severely loaded, to begin 
with.” An ‘ obvious’ remark, surely, and one which the Associa- 
tion for the Reform of Workhouses has been labouring to enforce 
ever since its institution; which it did enforce on Mr. Villiers, 
and again on Mr. Hardy, in two deputations, the proceedings 
at which were reported in all the papers, though Mr. Morley 
of course cannot have seen them. ‘The special objects of the 
last deputation,—headed by a nobleman who is one of the largest 
proprietors in the metropolis, and therefore was not a mere 
sentimental advocate of a general rate,—was expressly to urge 
Mr. Hardy not to introduce some hasty and partial measure 
of reform, but to consider whether one could not be devised which 


jshould have this principle for its basis. 


*“ Second,” the critic 
goes on, “this administration is placed in the hands of men 
who are unfit for it, and cannot help being unfit for it, do 
what they will.” Mr. Morley will be delighted to know that 
men have been found, with “the brass and the triple oak,” 
to meet the arrows which will be directed against this bold 
proposition also. It is the one which Mr. Ernest Hart, 
speaking as the representative of the association, pressed most 
earnestly on the attention of the President of the Poor Law 
Board. He quoted passages from the exceedingly mild report of 
Dr. Smith, which maintained the absolute necessity of an in- 
spection once or twice a week to the wards in the workhouse in- 
firmaries. He showed from his own experience what an amount 
of time such an inspection would involve. He pointed out the 
cruelty, the absurdity, of expecting such labours from an unpaid 
body like the guardians, each of whom must have duties to 
perform for the support of himself and his family. 

Mr. Har pleaded the cause of the guardians, whom he is sup- 
posed to have slandered, far more effectively, far less insultingly, 
than their patron in the magazine. Of course also he maintained, 
as he has done most laboriously for months, Mr. Morley’s third 
proposition. ‘ Above all things it should be remembered that the 
London guardians, in these misery-stricken districts, have no resi- 
dent magistrates, no guardians ex-o/jicio, no educated men to guide 
or influence them as members of their own bodies.” I may appeal 
to all persons who have attended any of the committees of the 
Workhouse Association whether their main effort has not been to 
devise a scheme which should secure the help of ex-officio guardians 
and educated men to guide and influence the guardians, without 
destroying the principle of local self-government. ‘The plan 
which they suggested may be open, as Mr. Morley truly says every 
plan must be open, to some objection, but I believe, if considered 
and corrected by experienced men, it may be the foundation of a 
measure of real reform in the next session of Parliament. 

If Mr. Morley, possessing the triple oak and brass in which most 
of us are deficient, would help in giving effect to some such 
measure as this, I think he would fulfil his social responsibilities 
better than by writing articles, which prove indeed his acqnaint- 
ance with most things and his contempt of most persons in the 
world, but which do not prove that he has given a serious 
attention to the particular things and particular persons that have 
offered an excuse for his criticism and his scorn.—Your obedient 
F. D. Maurice. 


servant, 








THE TUNNEL. 
Out of the tunnel at last, I think ! 
Not unlike that of my life, which has run 
Through the ribs of this mountain I might have climbed, 
But chose the black heart of it hid from the sun. 
So all this time I have had no peep 
Of the pure bright sea and the flocks abroad, 
Nor sunlight, nor starlight, save some few gleams 
Through shafts in the darkness let down by God : 
Nor sweet air’s murmur, nor any rain, 
But a chill wind dank with the dews of death ; 
And, as water-floods break on a drowning brain, 
The sound of swift footing and furious breath. 
Then to think, as the barren black darkness you reap, 
That the hill-tops above with God's morning are ool, 
Or the pale moon is gathering her stars like sheep 
Into fair safe folds of the heavens overhead ! 
Came a whisper, ‘ Still shines thy guiding star :” 
Came a shriek, *‘ This too shall avail thee not, 
Like a hull on the sea, whose help is far, 
Man-forsaken and God-forgot.” 
But a moment—a change! for the black grew to grey ; 
The grey slowly quickened till light dawned plain. 
Earth has seemed purer, though far less gay, 
To the spirit that passed through that region of pain. 


Rugby, September 5 


BOOKS. 
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BJORNSON.* 
Tur Scandinavian literature has received a portion of the fresh 
life of which it was so much in need we are ever and again 
reminded by proofs of poetic vigour. Who was not heartily tired 
of the Sagas? Who had not discovered the region of the gods 
and heroes—despite the strong swearing of Thor, the crafty 
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trickery of Loke, the very harp-playing of Bragi, and singing of 
Ydun—to be barren and unwholesome for modern men? ‘True, 
Odin and the rest were genuine creations in their way—so were 
the deed-doing demigods; they were the product of a healthy 
period of national superstition, very different to the transition 
period which produced the foul creatures and brutal horrors of 
early Northern folk-lore. But the hungry student wanted more. 
Even the feast of Old Ballads did not content him; grand and 
appetizing as it was, it could not last forever. ‘There was nothing 
left to do but to feel down the ages, and for many and many a 
century all was as barren as the scalp of Skiddaw—from the old 
chronicles to absolutely modern literature a long and dreary 
desert, unfreshened by any fountain of genuine genius. Then 
came the period of oases ; here and there, at long intervals, might 
be seen a green spot, where a group of pale wanderers were 
engaged in star-gazing. Early in the eighteenth century, when 
French taste had begun to reign in Sweden, Holberg wrote Danish 
plays so brilliant, so rich in life-like portraiture of national 
characteristics, that he earned for himself the reputation of 
creating modern Danish literature, yet Hlolberg was a Nor- 
wegian, born at Bergen. ‘Thereupon a number of small poetic 
fungi sprang up in a night. Still later, the modern Muse of 
Denmark took a fancy in her head to revive old superstition. She 
cut up the ancient idol, dropped it into the pot, and discovered 
too late that Aesm was not to be renewed, and that indeed she 
was quite ignorant of how to put his bones together again! In 
his generation Evald produced much ambitious work in that kind, 
and sang at least one ditty that has not died, the national song 
of Denmark. It would be tedious to chronicle more names till, 
close to our own time, we find the two greatest of all. Gigantic in 
the van of modern Scandinavian literature stand Ochlenschliger 
and Tegner,—the first, a rough, untutored, yet mighty Dane, 
the second, a powerful yet exquisitely cultivated Swede. A cluster 
of small lights surrounded each of these men, illumining Denmark 
and Sweden. Meanwhile Norway remained in comparative dark- 
ness. She had given Holberg to Denmark, and more recently had 
sent over Wergeland, but the splendid materials lying amid her 
perpetual snows, and glittering in the weird rays of her midnight 
sun, were positively disregarded. There was room for a true 
genius, one with poetic insight, and thorough faith in the simple 
element at his command, and surely such a man has recently 
arisen in Bjérnson, a young Norwegian, whose nationality is 
marked in every line he has written. He is the herald of a new 
school, perhaps as fine a school as a country so peculiarly situated 
and thinly populated as Norway can ever produce; for where 
there is no mighty national movement, no complicated action of 
masses, there can be no great philosophy and no real drama. 
With Bjérnson, however, begins the true Gothic school, about 
which Tegner (the Matthew Arnold of the North) blundered so 
beautifully. He has drawn straight on nature for his capital. 
IIe is content with the simplest elements, yet takes care to assimi- 
late them exquisitely. He is not a Milton, capable of producing a 
Christian epic; nor a Dante, capable of constructing an all- 
embracing allegory of personal suffering ; nor a Goethe, capable of 
founding a science of culture. He is merely an idyllic thinker, 
exhibiting some creative fortitude, and wealthy in delicate sug- 
gestion. He has written both plays, stories, and poems, and has 
failed only in his plays. His genius has the characteristics of a 
white summer cloud, quiet motion, and still power, a dropping 
of scarcely seen dew, without the gleam of the lightning or the sob 
of the heavy rain. 

The story of Arne in the English version will fairly introduce 
Ilerr Bjérnson to our readers. Much delicate aroma, much 
exquisite idiom, has been lost in the process of translation, but 
the work is, on the whole, very well done, the little incidental 
songs being rendered with particular skill. Arve is written in 
the author’s finest mood. In no other work is his touch more 
delicate, his insight more subtle, his language more rich in its 
simplicity. It is very short and nearly perfect, containing few 
incidents, only one or two characters, and not one solitary attempt 
at fine writing, and so far from being a mere sketch, it is a prose 
idyl, essentially poetic. To paint portraits or landscapes is not 
the poet’s business ; his task rather is to make faces loom upon us 
spiritually, and to pass the sensation of beautiful truths through 
the emotions into the mind. Bjérnson never merely describes, but 
again and again, by means of a sudden flash of colour, or a charac- 
teristic, or a stray expression, he makes us acquainted with a scene 
or with a soul, and that with all the felicity of revelation. Now 
and then indeed the light, generally concentrated and subdued, 
is suffered to overflow, and in most of these cases the page is 
flooded with unusual beauty. Though the colour be generally 





true and subdued, there are instances enough of spilt tints and 
bright touches to show that Bjérnson, an artist in the best sense 
of the word, has not regulated his inspiration by too positive a 
culture. 

Arne is the love story of a young peasant with poetical intuitions 
and some faculty of expression, and precisely because such charac- 
ters in life present only ill defined and diffused characteristics the 
hero is the least marked personage in the book. Eli, the clergy- 
man’s daughter, is also a somewhat shadowy outline, but the 
suggestions as to her nature are very beautiful. The delicacy of 
such characters, like the bloom on the wings of a butterfly, would 
have suffered with too much handling. Bjérnson reserves his 
stronger, more incisive touches for characters like Baard, the silent 
man; or Nils, the drunken, misanthropic fiddler ; or Margit, the 
mother of Arne. All these three are masterpieces, and neither is 
photographical. When all is so good, and where every part is so 
closely attached to the whole, we are puzzled what to quote, 
indeed we are of opinion that quotation of any sort is barely fair 
to the merits of a little idyl of this sort. What says the reader, 
however, to this fine scrap, wherein Arne is described as reaching 
the pinnacle of happiness in finding that Eli is his own ?— 

“ She hesitated, looked up, and smiled, but it seemed as if only to keep 

back her tears; then he laid his arm around her neck and drew her 
still closer to him. He trembled, lights seemed flickering in his eyes, 
his head burned, he bent over her and his lips sought hers, but 
could hardly find them; he staggered, withdrew his arm, and turned 
aside, afraid tolook at her. The clouds had taken such strange shapes ; 
there was one straight before him which looked like a goat with two 
great horns, and standing on its hind legs; and there was the nose of an 
old woman with her hair tangled; and there was the picture of a big 
man which was set slantwise, and then was suddenly rent........ 
Bat just over the mountain the sky was blue and clear; the cliff stood 
gloomy, while the lake lay quietly beneath it, afraid to move; palo and 
misty it lay, forsaken both by sun and moon, but the wood went down 
to it, full of love just as bofore. Some birds woke and twittered half in 
sleep; answers came over from one copse and then from another, but 
there was no danger at hand, and they slept once more...... there 
was peace all around. Arno felt its blessedness lying over him as it lay 
over the evening. ‘Thou great, thou Almighty God!’ he said, so that 
he heard the words himself, and he folded his hands, but went a little 
before Eli, so that she might not see it.’” 
By what strange means the mother of Arne brought the revela- 
tion about we are not going to relate. Richly suggestive is the 
scene wherein the old woman takes Eli over the farm and through 
Arne’s room in the absence of Arne, proving by a hundred little 
tokens that Eli is beloved by the boy. Here, as elsewhere, we 
feel the mild gleams of a pathetic humour, such as only accom- 
panies a profound sensation of the wonders of life, a humour 
springing from an exquisite amaze, such as a man might feel who 
had just dropped from the moon. 

Quite as fine as Arne, and written in a somewhat similar vein, 
is the idyl of A Happy Lad, not yet done into English. Here 
love is again the theme,—the love of a cotter-boy for a young 
lady of the middle classes; but the hero and heroine, both of 
whom are mere little children when first introduced to the reader, 
are much more clearly marked than Arne and Eli. Herr Bjérnson 
delights in putting very young figures in the centre of his pictures, 
and surrounding them with figures representing the wisdom, the 
endurance, the sorrow, the wickedness of maturer age. A fine 
foil to the simple cotter-boy, to whom the world has been a 
golden dream until he discovers that he is only a cotter-boy, is 
found in the character of his old schoolmaster, whose nature is 
laid bare to us by a succession of delicate suggestions. Every- 
where we find sweet pictures, delicious representations of real 
country life in Norway. The schoolmaster smoking his pipe in 
the midst of his tiny scholars is delightfully pictured ; and the 
scene when little ‘‘Oyvind” is brought for the first time to 
school, and finds among the pupils a little girl whom he has 
encountered before, is given in the following manner, a faint 
reproduction of the original :— 


““* Here I come with a little boy, who wants to learn to read,’ said the 
mother.—‘ What is the little fellow’s name?’ asked the schoolmaster, 
feeling down in his skin pouch for tobacco.—‘ Oyvind,’ said the mother, 
‘he knows his letters, and can put them together.’—‘ Oho!’ said the 
schoolmaster, ‘come hither, white-head.’ Oyvind went up to him ; the 
schoolmaster took him on his knee, and pulled off his cap. ‘A nice 
little fellow! he said, smoothing down his hair. Oyvind looked up into 
his eyes and laughed. ‘Are you laughing at me?’ cried the old man, 
knitting his brows.—‘ Yes, that I am!’ answered Oyvind, laughing 
shrilly. Then the schoolmaster laughed also, the mother laughed, and 
the children, too, saw that they had leave to laugh, and they laughed all 
togethor...... While the boy was about to turn towards the school- 
master, he saw close by his side, sitting on a little red stool, Marit, with 
the many names. She hid her face behind both hands, and sat peeping 
at him. ‘I will sit hero!’ said Oyvind quickly, and took a stool, and 
sat down by her side. She now raised the arm which was nearest to 
him, and looked at him under her elbow ; he, too, immediately covered 
his face with both hands, and looked at hor under his elbow. So they 
sat peeping, until she laughed,—whereupon ho too laughed,—and the 
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young fellow, seeing it, laughed also; but just then rose a loud, 
dreadful voice, growing gradually milder, ‘Silence, Imps, Smal] Fry, 
Jingling Clocks!—silence, and behave yourselves before me, Sucking- 
pigs!’ It was the schoolmaster, who seemed to have fired up, but was 
calm again before he ended... .. Each read loud out of his book; the 
lowest voices grew louder, the stronger voices grew higher and higher, 
in order to draw the others ; one and all mumbled together, and Oyvind 
had never in his life had such pastime.—‘ Is it always like this here ?” 
he whispered to Marit.—‘ Yes, just so,’ she said...... ‘T have 
got a goat now, as well as you,’ she said.—‘ Have you?’—‘ Yes, but 
it is not so nice as yours.'—‘Why don’t you come up on the hill 
oftener ?—‘Grandfather was afraid I would tumble over.’—‘ But it 
is not so high.—‘Grandfathor won't let me, however.’—‘ Mother 
knows such heaps of songs,’ he said —‘So does grandfather, you 
may be sure.’ ‘ Yes, but he cannot sing them as mother can.’—‘ Grand- 
father knows one about a dance, he does; would you like to hear 
it ?—‘Oh, yes !'—‘ Then you must come closer, that the schoolmaster 
may uot hear too.’ He shifted his seat, and she said over a little 
song four or five times, so that the boy learnt it, and it was the first 
thing he learned in school. .... ‘Up, young ones!’ cried the school- 
master, ‘as to-day is the first day you shall get away early, but we 
must first give thanks and sing.’ All was life and mirth in the school ; 
they leapt from the forms, sprang over the floor, chattered to each other. 
‘ Be still, boobies, monkeys, be still! and step quietly over the floor, little 
bairns !’ said the schoolmaster. And now they went quietly forward and 
stilled themselves, while the schoolmaster stood before them and said a 
short prayer. Afterwards they sang. The schoolmaster began in a deep 
bass, all the little ones with folded hands joined in ; Oyvind stood nearest 
the door, by the side of Marit, looking on; they, too, folded their little 
hands, but they could not sing. . . . That was the first day in school.” 


There are other portions which we could have wished to re- 
produce, had space permitted, in this manner, such as the admir- 
able description of the Christmas party, at which ‘“‘ Oyvind grows 
jealous, and first begins to feel that Marit is very much above him,” 
—or the schoolmaster’s sad story, all turning on a misunderstanding 
with his brother about a clock,—or the description of the ‘“ con- 
firmation” in the house of the priest. Of the general plot of the 
tale we will give no further idea, save to observe that the complete 
work, like Arne, is much better than any detached portion of it. 
We shall welcome with great interest a translation of this and 
other books, especially of some of the tiny pieces (such as the 
exquisite little fragment called ‘‘ The Father”) in which Bjérnson 
is particularly happy. Surely writing so admirable will not be 
lost on English writers; surely the welcome accorded to Arne 
will be such as to encourage the translators to give us more. 

We have left ourselves little or no room to speak of the author’s 
plays. The best is ‘‘ Sigurd, the Base-Born,” though there are 
passages of considerable brilliancy in ‘‘ King Sverre.” From 
what we have before observed, however, it will be gathered that 
Bjérnson is not a powerful dramatist. The plays are poor as 
plays, though they possess much of the beautiful picturing and 
delicate suggestion of the stories; for beautiful picturing will not 
supply the place of moving incident, and delicate suggestion is 
too weak for purposes of dramatic characterization. Herr 
Bjornson’s genius is specifically undramatic. He is a poet, how- 
ever ; he can write lyrics of great sweetness, though his music not 
unfrequently suggests too German an origin. The following poem, 
in the English version, is full of sensitiveness—very sweet, if not 
remarkably profound :— 

“ Jugerid Sletten of Willav-pool 
Had no costly trinkets to wear: 

But a cap she had that was far more fair, 
Although ‘twas only of wool. 

“Tt had no trimming, and now was old; 
But her mother, who long had gone, 
Had given it her, and so it shone 

To Jugerid more than gold. 

“ For twenty years she laid it aside, 

That it might not be worn away: 
‘My cap I'll wear on that blissful day 
When I shall become a bride.’ 
“For thirty years she laid it aside, 
Lest the colours might fade away ; 
‘My cap I'll wear when to God I pray, 
A happy and grateful bride.’ 
“For forty years she laid it aside, 
Still holding her mother as dear ; 
‘ My little cap, I certainly fear 
I never shall be a bride.’ 

“She went to look for the cap one day 
In the chest where it long had laid; 
But ah! her looking was all in vain: 

The cap had mouldered away.” 


One of the other ballads in Arne, that of * Fair Venneril,” is much 
finer, but it is too long to quote. 

To conclude these remarks concerning an author who is soon to 
be better known, Bjérnson, it seems to us, is great in his way, 
because he is so real. He strikes no false notes, though he never 
catches the roll of the thunder. He /cels life with strange acute- 
ness, though he may not see very deep into life. He has looked 





on the face of nature, though he knows not nature’s mightiest and 
most tragic looks. In a word, he writes a delicious prose idy] and 
sings a genuine lyric. Are these small gifts? On the contrary, 
they are great and unique gifts. The faculty which feels life 
sensitively is as rare as the faculty which thinks out life philo- 
sophically ; and when these two faculties are combined with crea- 
tive instincts we have a great creative genius—frequently a great 
dramatist. The faculty of assimilating life unemotionally, and 
of assorting imaginative perceptions “scientifically,” has after all 
little to do with any of the others. Those belong to genius, this 
to incisive talent. The first produce a Plato or an /Eschylus, 
even a Shakespeare; the second produces a Spinoza or a George 
Eliot. The exquisite emotional apprehension of beautiful truths, 
combined with musical sympathies, constitutes sometimes a faculty 
in itself, and yields to mankind a lyrist like Tennyson and an 
idyllic thinker like Bjérnson. 





ZULU NURSERY STORIES.* 
Tris first part of the translation of the Zulu nursery tales sus- 
tains the reputation for sharpness gained by the celebrated Zulu 
criticism on Noah’s Ark which had the effect of drawing Dr. 
Colenso’s attention to the unhistoric elements in the Pentateuch 
for the Zulu race. The nursery tales which appear here bear 
sigus indeed of the delight of the Zulus in a certain sharpness 
which is rather low cunning than cleverness, and are not therefore 
very pleasant reading. They have little either of the humour, or 
the innocent wonder,—the grave, wide-eyed pleasure in marvel— 
which mark the nursery tales of the German peoples. Not but what 
a trace of humour is here and there visible, and sometimes also a 
gleam of rather vivid imagination, but the principal story here given 
has much more in it of the admiration for mere trickiness—for the 
craft of the Greek Ulysses in a much lower sphere of social life, 
and without the calmness and grand self-control which generally 
redeem the shabby astuteness of the Greek hero from positive 
meanness. ‘The Uthlakanyana of the Zulus is a goblin, who acts 
the part of a human child, speaking, however, before he is born 
and otherwise betraying his preternatural origin, and whose history 
is a mere series of deceptions, usually malicious, at the expense of 
the human beings amongst whom he finds himself. He is generally 
ridiculous as well as tricky, and in anything that he does which 
has marvel in it, the marvel is quite subordinate to the craft. 
The story is therefore childish without being childlike. ‘There is 
no sense of wonder in it, no childlike enterprise, no wandering 
through the world to seek its wonderful gifts, no infantine mode 
of representing to yourself the great prizes of life, no feeling for 
great powers close at hand willing to befriend or punish you, in 
short, none of that mixed earnestness of credulity and playful elas- 
ticity of imagination which belongs to the fairy tale proper, even in 
the less playful and more diffuse Oriental literature. Uthlakan- 
yana is a malicious ehangeling, not very powerful, but very 
quick with his lies, and whose tricks are not even played off on 
any one whom you can pity so as to excite any strong resentment 
against him and lead up to any issue in which he receives his 
reward. ‘Thereisno human interest at all inthe tale. ‘The people 
whom he cheats are chiefly cannibals, and we must add exceedingly 
silly cannibals to be so cheated. The story shows the very small 
resources of the victims on whom he operates rather than the large 
resources of the unpleasant little goblin who takes them in. Thus 
Uthlakanyana is himself caught by a cannibal, whose traps for game 
he has pillaged, by the birdlime which the cannibal set. He per- 
suades this very silly man-eater that he himself (Uthlakanyana) 
will be “ bitter and not nice” if he is eaten immediately after a 
good beating, and further that if he is cooked in the said cannibal’s 
presence he will still be bitter and not nice,—it being a condition 
of the tenderness and sweetness of his flesh that he should be left 
unbeaten, and cooked in the absence of the cannibal by the can- 
nibal’s mother. ‘‘I cannot be cooked if you are there. I shall 
be bad; I cannot be nice.” Uthlakanyana counts on the mother 
of the cannibal being still sillier than the cannibal, as indeed 
she proves to be; though it is difficult at first to conceive . 
a deeper foolishness of credulity than trusting implicitly any one’s 
arbitrary dicta as to the mode of cookery likely to succeed best in 
making him nice to eat. For, first, such knowledge must be 
intuitive or a priori, and not empirical, since no one can be 
supposed to have cooked and eaten himself, and even cannibal 
Zulus scarcely believe, we suppose, in a priori ideas as to the con- 
dition of success in human patés and fricassees; and next, to 
suppose that a prospective meal, while still alive, could be so disin- 
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terested as to wish to taste nice to the person who devotes it to 
the saucepan, is a hypothesis of the wildest kind, quite unlikely to 
suggest itself, even to a cannibal Zulu. However, the cannibal is 
weak enough to believe Uthlakanyana’s intuitions as to the cookery 
which would be fatal and the cookery which would be most suc- 
cessful with himself, and transfers him to the care of his mother, 
who is still more credulous than her son. 


“In the morning, the cannibal said, ‘ Mother, take care of my game.’ 

Uthlakanyana said, ‘Take me, and put me on the top of the hut, that 
I may dry in the sun’s rays;’ thinking he should then be able to see 
in which direction the cannibal would disappear. So he was placed on 
the top of the hut. The cannibal and his brother departed, and disap- 
peared over the ridge of the hill. Uthlakanyana got down, and said, 
* Mother, are you still lying down?’ The cannibal’s mother said, ‘ Yes.’ 
Uthlakanyana said, ‘Get up, and let us play at boiling eachother. You 
will boil me a little, and I you. Let the boiling be done in the great 
pot; for I shall swell out very much, and fill the pot. There is the 
great pot which is fit for boiling me in.’ The cannibal’s mother said, 
“Yos, surely; you say the truth; for you know yourself, and about 
your being boiled.’ He said, ‘Take it, then, and put it on the fire.’ 
Othlakanyana kindled the fire; he kindled it a little, and said, ‘The 
fire is abundant.’ He said, ‘Let us just feel the water, if it is already 
hot.’ He putin his hand, and said, ‘Just the thing! You must put 
me in. Let us begin with me,’ ‘Yes, surely,’ said the cannibal’s 
mother. She took him, and put him in, and put the lid on. He was 
silent in the pot. At length he said, ‘Just take mo out.’ She took 
him out, He said, ‘Out upon it! Let us just kindle the fire a little.’ 
Uthlakanyana made up the fire, and said, ‘I have felt the water that 
it is not warm; let us make up the fire.’ He made a great fire, and 
looked in, and found it boiling. He said to the cannibal’s mother, 
‘Take off your clothes, for the water is now fit for you to go in; for I 
too went in when it was just so: now for you; it is now pleasantly 
warm,’ Uthlakanyana began to unfasten her clothes. She said, ‘ Leave 
me alono, that I may undress myself; don’t urge me. Why do you 
urge me ?’ 
The tragic consequences are easy to conceive, but it is clear that 
the goblin counts more on the infinitude of human folly than on 
his own wisdom. There is a certain grotesque sort of horror in 
the phlegmatic way with which the description is given of the 
cannibals, on their return, devouring their own mother, and now 
and then pausing in a disagreeable sort of suspense as to the 
personal identity of their food. 


“ Uthlakanyana then took the garments of the cannibal’s mother, and 
put them all on, and was big by means of the garments: he then lay 
down where the old woman, tho cannibal’s mother, had lain. The 
cannibals came at length, and said, ‘Mother.’ Uthlakanyana answered, 
‘Yes,’ with a little voice like the mother. ‘Why do you call me? 
Thore is your game: it is now swollen to a great size, and is nice, just 
as he said, Do you eat. I shall not getup. I have already eaten of 
it.’ They drew out an arm. They eat. The cannibal’s boy said, 
‘ These hands are just like mother’s.’ The elder cannibal said, ‘How 
are you speaking? You are prognosticating evil to mother.’ He 
replied, ‘No; I withdraw the saying.’ So they eat, and finished the 
arm. They drew out a leg, and eat. Tho cannibal’s boy again said. 
‘This foot is just like mother’s. Although you said, as regards the 
hands, I might not say they were just like mother’s, I say it. I say 
again that this foot is just like hers.’ The cannibal beat him. Uth- 
lakanyana spoke, still lying down, and said, ‘My child, that wizard 
would eat me, for his part; for when ho is eating game, he calls it by 
my name, and thinks he sees a resemblance to me. Just bo silent, my 
child, and go on eating.’ Uthlakanyana said, ‘Just get out of the way 
of the door; I am going out; I shall be back again presently. Do you 
go on eating.” When Uthlakanyana reached the doorway, tho elder 
cannibal said, ‘ Surely this heel is like mother’s.’ Uthlakanyana drew 
out his legs; he was afraid now; he went out as fast as he could, and 
hastened to get away from the cannibal’s house, He began to undo the 
garments ; he slipped them all off, and ran with all hismight. He saw 
at length that he was far enough off that they could not catch him; so 
he shouted, ‘ You are eating your mother, all along, ye cannibals!’ The 
cannibals heard, and went out. The cannibal’s boy said, ‘I said, these 
are like mother’s hands and her foot.’ ” 


Our own fairy tales abound in ogres, but then they are always 
held up as the quintessence of evil on account of their canni- 
bal propensities. Yet though Jack the Giant Killer does not 
scruple to induce one to commit suicide by pretending to be able 
to rip up his own stomach without evil consequences, and so 
encouraging the giant to despatch himself after the Japanese 
fashion, we do not think even Jack the Giant Killer would have 
been capable of entrapping an ogre into eating his own mother. 
In another of these tales there is a story of an ogress which 
reminds us strongly of the giant in “‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk” 
who says, 
“ Fee faw fum ! 
I smell the blood of an English man.” 

The ogress is called ‘‘ Long-Toe,” a cloud of dust always comes 
before her,—after the dust her toe, and after her toe herself. On 
the occasion to which the following passage refers, a prisoner (as 
in the case of Jack in the tale of ‘‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk”) is 
concealed in her abode, in a pit which the daughters of the ogress 
have dug, covered up, and then kindly consented to sit over. 
What makes this ogress rather more horrible than our English 
ogres is that, being in want of food, she had tried a bit of one 





of her own daughters, and taken a piece from her cheek, but find. 
ing it ‘ bitter,” had not proceeded with the meal :— 


“Towards sunset the dust appeared. They said, ‘Lo, she is now 
coming.’ The toe came first; she came after it. As soon as sho came 
she laughed to herself ; she laughed, and rolled herself on the ground, 
saying, ‘Eh, eh! in my house here to-day there is a delicious odour. 
My children, what have you done? Whence comes this odour?’ Sho 
entered the house; she laughed to herself, patting them, and saying 
‘My children, what is there here in the house?’ The girls said, ‘ Away! 
don’t bother us; we do not know where we could get anything.’ She 
said, ‘Just let me look for myself, my children.’ They said, ‘We do 
not know even what you want to find; for there is just nothing here, 
She said, ‘Just move then, that I may seek for myself.’ They said, 
‘We will not get up. We know of nothing, for our parts. Just do ag 
you will. We do not know what you will do to us, since you hayoe 
already injured us, and we are now as we are.’ She said this, pointing 
to her cheek, which she had eaten. She gavo up, and went to sleep,” 
That is the same as the English story, but a great remove nearer to 
the true age of cannibalism. The touch in it where the injured 
daughter points to her cheek, to invite the mother to complete her 
horrible work, has something really rather grand and tragic about 
it, and is the only fine human touch in the part as yet published 
of these stories. 

There is another curious fragment in the stories, showing 
how similar are the secrets of nursery literature, even in com- 
paratively savage and comparatively civilized countries. The 
history of Uthlakanyana fades away at the close from the history 
of a malicious goblin into one of those reiterative bits of growing 
incident, of which “ The House that Jack Built,” and ‘ Fire, Fire, 
Burn the Stick; Stick, Stick, Beat the Dog,” &c., are examples, 
The pleasure to children in such stories is, we suppose, that of 
tracing a thread of connection clearly from the very beginning 
through a complicated series of events. In the case of “ The 
House that Jack Built,” the thread of connection is not one of 
causality, but of mere historic fact. ‘The interesting dog does not 
worry the cat to make the cat eat the rat, or the cat eat the rat 
because the rat ate the malt, or the rat eat the malt because the 
malt lay in the house that Jack built. The thread of connection is 
one of mere historic fact,—a narrow chain of successive but unre- 
lated phenomena. But in the other case we alluded to, the chain 
is one of causal energy, which the old woman wishes to transmit 
through a series of agents. She appeals to the water to extinguish 
the fire because the fire won’t burn the stick, because the stick 
won't beat the dog, &c. In the Zulu story the chain of incidents 
has a character compounded of both these, the purely historic and 
the strictly causal character. The little goblin Uthlakanyana goes 
to a wedding, and on his way home pulls up some root that is 
good to eat, and gives it to his mother to cook. ‘The mother 
cooks it, and, finding it good, eats it, on which Uthlakanyana 
founds a moral claim for some equivalent more than covering 
the damage he had incurred, and gets a blanket. Then he 
repeats the same process, lending the blanket to some one who 
tears it, and on that damage founds a demand for something better 
than a blanket, so that he continually gets a better and better 
equivalent, each time reciting the series of articles by the loan of 


which to negligent persons he had obtained some better article. 


We extract the first three links of the chain :— 


“On the morrow he went to a marriage-dance: on his arrival he 
looked at the dance: the damsel danced. When they left off dancing, 
he went home. He came to a hill, and found some umdiandiano; he 
dug it up. On his arrival at home, ho gave it to his mother, and said, 
‘ Mother, cook for me my umdiandiane. I am now going to milk.’ His 
mother cooked it; when it was done, his mother said, ‘ Just let me taste 
what it is like.’ She eat, and found it nice, and eat the whole. Ukcai- 
jana camo, and said, ‘Mother, give me my umdiandiane.’ His mother 
said, ‘I have eaten it, my child.’ He said, ‘Give me my umdiandiane ; 
for I dug it up on a very little knoll; I having been to a wedding.’ His 
mother gave him a milk-pail. He took it, and went away with it. He 
fell in with some boys, herding sheep, they milking into broken pieces 
of pottery. He said, ‘Take this, here is my milix-pail ; milk into it; 
and give me also some to drink.’ They milked into it. But the last 
boy broke it. Ukcaijana said, ‘Give me my milk-pail: my milk-pail 
my mother gave me; my mother having eaten my umdiandiane: my 
umdiandiane I dug up on a very little knoll; I having been to a 
wedding.’ They gave him an assagai. So ho departed. He fell in 
with some other boys, eating liver, they cutting it into slices with the 
rind of sugar-cane. He said, ‘ Take this, here is my assagai; cut the 
slices with it; and give me some also.’ They took it, and cut slices 
and eat. It camo to pass that the assagai broke in the hands of tho 
last. He said, ‘Give me my assagai: my assagai the boys gave me; 
the boys having broken my milk-pail: my milk-pail my mother gavo 
me; my mother having eaten my umdiandiane: my umdiandiane I dug 
up on a very little knoll; I having been to a wedding.’ They gave him 
an axe. He departed.” 

Here, then, the events are related to each otler in something more 
than a merely positive sequence, such as that of the kiss admin- 
istered to the “‘maiden all forlorn,” by the ‘‘ man all tattered 
and torn,” aud the milking by “ the maiden all forlorn ” of “the 


cow with the crumpled hern,”—phenomena evidently without any 
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sort of absolute tie or necessary connection, and therefore illus- 
trating the sequence of all kinds of phenomena according to the 
Comtist or ‘ positive’ philosophy. Yet they are not causally con- 
nected like the sequence of energies in the old nursery exhor- 
tation, in which the old woman exhorts the fire to burn the stick 
because the stick will not beat the dog, and the water to quench 
the fire because the fire won't burn the stick. Uthlakanyana’s nar- 
rative is something between the two. He makes each event the 
foundation on which he builds tl next, but then it is his own 
acute self-interest which teaches him how so to use each acquisition 
as to make it yield something better than itself. In short the 
sequence in his case is rather one Ww illustrate what the Emperor 
of the French calls the “logic of events.” When his mother, 
acutely tempted, eats his supper, he makes her see that the logic of 
events requires her to give him something more valuable than his 
supper, and when the boys tear his blanket he applies the same 
logic to recover something better than his blanket. On the whole, 
in this instance we think the Zulu endless chain of self-interest 
has the advantage both over our ‘“‘ House that Jack Built,” and 
the other nursery tradition, the viudictive old woman's chain of 
causes. 

We shall look with great interest to the remaining parts of this 
series. lIlitherto the stories indicate acuteness and cunning and 
logical astuteness in the Zulus, now and then a graphic and 
almost cruel imagination, but none of the innocent wonder, the 
adventurous faith, the large-hearted credulity, the indomitable 
hope, the golden visions, of our Western fairy tales. 





LORD CARLISLE.* 
As a man, Lord Carlisle deserved some better memorial than his 
own works could rear. His literary attainments were considerable, 
but his literary efforts never did them justice. His speeches 
received a compliment from Mr. Disraeli to which more severe 
critics will not think them entitled. His career as a statesman 
was chiefly confiaed to a post where statesmanship was almost 
impossible, and where it is hard to tell which would be most 
damaging to a, man, popularity or unpopularity. Yet Lord 
Carlisle managed in Ireland to be popular with the natives with- 
out exposing himself to sneers or censures across the Channel. 
He has gained the fullest credit for culture, while as for his 
speeches a worshipper has been found to edit them, and the list of 
subscribers is filled to overflowing. It is not surprising that so 
many should be found to subscribe, for Lord Carlisle’s popularity 
needs no explanation. We have only to open this volume at 
random to find abundant proofs of his kindliness and his larger 
charity. Whether we dip into the speeches, with their store of 
advice to young men and encouragement to struggling men; or 
into the lectures, with their manifest attempts to let every one 
participate in the pleasure derived by the lecturer from thought, 
or reading, or travel; into the introduction, which records 
Lord Carlisle’s conduct in public life; or into the preface, 
which is chiefly devoted to his treatment of the editor, we find 
the same characteristics. The great beauty of them is that 
they are generally unconscious. ‘They are not put forward as 
if their owner was draping himself to be viewed by posterity, 
or even by his contemporaries. Every one of Lord Car- 
lisle’s utterances as Viceroy is significant of his wish to con- 
ciliate the Irish, but there is nothing which would expose him to 
the charge of pandering to national prejudice. When he speaks 
about Pope, or Gray, or his own travels, to audiences at mechanics’ 
institutes, there is nothing to keep his hearers painfully alive to 
the fact that a lord is addressing them, and that anything which 
makes them laugh or applaud is a great condescension on the part 
of his Lordship. But these points, which are so praiseworthy in 
the speeches and lectures, make the consideration of them the 
more difficult to a literary critic. When Lord Carlisle chose to 
say what he thought of Pope to an audience of mechanics, he 
naturally put it out of our power to praise him for any subtlety of 
thought or delicacy of language. And for the same reason, though 
we can understand people subscribing to the volume before us, we 
cannot believe that they will read it. ‘The table of contents is 
enough to assure us of that. ‘There may be a little curiosity felt 
about Lord Carlisle’s poems, but who will wade through speeches 
delivered at Dublin cattle shows and Albert model farms, at dis- 
tributions of prizes to successful teachers and on presenting new 
colours to an Irish regiment? ‘The mere recurrence of the toast 
“The Health of Lord Carlisle and Prosperity to Ireland” is fatal, 
if only that it reminds us of the man who took for his text, “ He 
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played on a harp of a thousand strings, the spirits of just men 
made perfect,” and harped on those strings till he had preached 
out his congregation. It is in the firm belief that not one in ten 
will reach the end of the first section, and not one in a hundred 
will persevere to the end of the book, that we have picked out the 
passages which bear most on the character of Lord Carlisle as the 
only possibility for a reviewer. 

The fact which is most siguificant of Lord Carlisle's feeling for 
Ireland is that he took more pride in the address which was pre- 
sented to him on his resigning the place of Chief Secretary in 
1841, and which occupied four hundred feet of parchment, than 
in any of the other treasures of Castle Howard. Most of the 
speeches collected in this volume were uttered by Lord Carlisle as 
Viceroy, and there are numerous incidental allusions to his pride 
in the country which he governed. We need not do more than 
allude to his defence of the Viceroyalty, as no one could expect 
an attack on that post from one who was discharging its 
duties. But the spirit in which he discharged those duties 
reconciled many to the continuance of the office. Mr. Disraeli 
in Parliament, Mr. Lever in Blackwood'’s Magazine, both 
appealed to Lord Carlisle’s popularity as the chief reason 
for giving him successors. It is perhaps not easy to detect 
in the present volume any signs of great administrative talent, or 
any signs that such a talent was needed. We can read, however, 
in the speeches much that shows how purely personal was the 
character of Lord Carlisle's popularity, and how difficult it would 
be for a successor to rival his chief attributes. It seems to us that 
Lord Carlisle takes credit to himself for not having extensive 
powers, and not wishing to exercise them if he had them. “ The 
ouly overt crime I find alleged against me,” he says, in one 
speech, ‘is that I opened baths and washhouses. Well, I con- 
fess that I am ready to do the same any number of times again. 
I hope it will not be thought a mortal sin that I am at this moment 
engaged in putting up a drinking fountain. Nay, moreover, I 
shall hail with the utmost pleasure—though of course, I do not 
breathe a syllable about the most proper means of accomplishing %t— 
the bringing into all the streets and houses and rooms of Dublin 
a copious supply of pure and wholesome water. And if I 
should not be thought diving too low, I have no scruple in 
wishing the utmost possible prosperity to the penny banks of 
this city.” In this gentle strain of jocularity there is much to 
put a municipal audience in good humour. Yet surely every word, 
most surely every word of the clause we have italicized, shows that 
the Viceroy did not wish to be energetic, or encroach on the 
functions which others might be ready to claim, but not to exercise. 
Again, how gently he touches upon the faults of Ireland, when 
a little more frankness might have offended all parties. 

“But with whatever risk of the imputation of presumption or self- 
sufficiency, I cannot yet dissemble my strong conviction that amongst 
many and striking instances of progress and improvement in Ireland, 
there is still the great, and I fear in some respects it might be said 
almost the increasing, drawback of alienation and animosity founded on 
differences of religious creeds and worship. Tho Imperial Government 
of France, indeed, has lately issued a command to the press to abstain 
entirely from topics of religious controversy. You will not suspect mo 
of any wish to enforce such a prohibition here. It would, indeed, be 
easier to roll back the Liffey to its source, or to submerge the Hill of 
Howth in mid-channel. Still, right pleasant it would be if the practice 
of mutual forbearance, respect, and tenderness, could spring up—not 
in consequence of ‘the decree of absolute power, but under the con- 
straining influences of Christian gentleness and love.” 

And then, alluding to some sentiments of doubtful loyalty in 
the midst of the Indian mutiny, he adds,— 

“But if it be indeed true that a few frantic outbursts of disaffection 

have escaped from Irish lips, for their rebuke and refutation I would 
not resort to any arguments of a general bearing, or to any pleas of 
imperial histories ; 1 would appeal to the valour of Ireland, which is 
now scouring the plain and storming the rampart—I would appeal to 
the blood of Ireland, which is being shed like water on that burning 
soil.” 
It is in little touches like this that we see more of the nature of a 
man than in his long elaborate speeches. One of the best touches 
of all is the one alluding to the American war, where he expresses 
the wish, ‘‘ would that we could waft this blessed olive branch— 
I mean on the Galway line of packets—to our warring and bleeding 
brethren.” We hardly know which side of the Atlantic would 
best appreciate this sentiment, the recipients of the olive branch 
or of the Galway packet subsidy. While if we wish to see what 
Lord Carlisle could say on the return of peace to those who had 
fought in the Crimea, we have only to quote in full a speech that 
is very neat and happy :— 

“ SoLpIERS OF THE CRIMEA,— 

My wish now is not to speak long, but loud. I wish that every man 
I see before me could hear me say how proud I feel to be one of them 
this day. In the place I fill I have the right to tell you, in the name 
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of the good oe I serve, that her fine i are ag org I _ Had Lord Carlisle been one of the three classes which the blood 

the right to tell you, in the name of the Irish people, that they love he I A 

brave men—that they know that you, one and all, have fought, an “¢ i. ree — a _—~ he — ae have carried the 

toiled, and bled, and would have died at your posts; and so they have | COUp/et in Als recollection. hose to whom warnings are most 
addressed are seldom the ones to heed them. In his case the cen- 


wished this day to fill your cups to the brim, and to give you the fat of 
the land. Not for the worth of the thing, not for the sake of gorging | sure was so inapplicable that pointed reference to it would have 


you with food, not for the stir of one short hour; but to show you, and - - . : 
those who will come after you, and who, some ‘day, will march under seemed like boasting. But we remember that the merits of his 
character were equally unobtrusive. It is difficult to make him 


the same flags—that your countrymen, and your countrywomen, too, : 
all wish to thank you for what you have done, and to show you that | the subject of laboured panegyric without magnifying him unduly, 
they remember you still in peace, when the din of war is over, and that | or depreciating his chief claims on our regard in order to extol the 


i i a in their prayers. We pias 4 : mai . 
pos Pincnhagen oid soak on Treland hase right to nee welcome abilities he shared with many of little note. It is sufficient praise 
to heroes, because she has sent forth many to every grade in your ranks. | for him that he could quote with pride what might be made the 
But Irish hospitality is not stinted to. her own children—as it was not | severest reflection on his family, and by reminding us that there 
pcre a Rae Rage alr — a pooner i Pleo were conditions which even his blood could not ennoble, left us to 
the red blood flowed in the field or in the trench, whether it gushed | eflect what those must be which would have been noble without it. 
from English, Scotch, or Irish veins; and here to-day you are seated 
side by side at the same board, and you need no other passport but the MATTHEW BROWNE'S ESSAYS.* 


bright medal which glows upon your manly breasts. It is indeed a deep 
cause of thankfulness to see you thus—you, who have breasted the steep | Tyrs is a very pleasant book to read, full of humour, sometimes 


slopes of the Alma—you, who have dashed along the fatal pass of es P - ‘a - > 
B + rth a a ro cit die’ theeh aod heights of oo original in thought, often displaying wide and acute observation, 
always just in spirit, and even inclining to the nobler and weaker 


you, who have survived the midnight trench, the thundering rampart, 
and the deadly hospital—it is a matter of deep gratitude to see you thus | rather than the more powerful side,—more powerful of course, we 
under a roof of peace, and before a board of plenty. I know well, my | mean, among the literary class, for men of literature hold the 


friends, that your strength and your blood would be again given to your , ae ‘ é 
country, if your country should require them of you again. But I keen cynical school, which is often anything but powerful.in the 
direction of success, more in dread than the many-headed multitude 


humbly trust that it will be so ordered that those faces I now see lighted 
up with such an honest glow will never again be darkened by a frown | outside who do not read very much, and do not always discriminate 


upon an enemy, but may ever beam with good-will towards your fellow- ae f 
men, and gratitude towards your God. I have now only to add that, in what they do read very nicely. Indeed the fault of Matthew 
Browne’s essays is perhaps a too great pride in sentiment, and 


my belief, neither a Lord-Lieutenant nor any other person ever had his 
health drunk by such a body of men; and I have only now to say, |a too conscious dwelling upon the sentimental side of his own 
which I do from my very heart, to one and all of you, ‘ May God bless | thoughts, which he defends on the plea that to hold fast to the 


” 

ee : uy i 4 Carlisle's di highest ideals in spite of all the shallow common sense of the 
“aan ” a great i A ov rg on a ae “a day is the greatest function which he can fulfil. This we can 
= e speaks indeed with a genial humour when he | ,.1) believe, and we entirely accept Matthew Browne’s own 
roe from the aera: a ee oe gies fine essay ‘‘On Being Sentimental” as a true defence of what 
Os Wedhea’ a he glad if big i A sis dale ol “4 is well worth defending in our literature. But then he sometimes 

4 1 . “ . a ae . 4 
“It = who you ss0, bub what you ase, thet really signifies sa violates his own theories. : ‘Sentimental,’ he says, is only properly 
rétained that lesson But we have little doubt that the remem- oP yh warn pret dng peered gpnentrager pene: satay pel 
bered the Vicero 's allusion to ‘* what I remember poy own | 8 oe 4 dennespittacaggens--Pcrapreind ver 
Universit y aS te ath h . td . .. | points far distant from their deeper sources, and distant, too, from 
te y ine ce Pre Gee” : teak dean ston oak aa oe any possible ends of noble action,” obtain an artificial excite- 
poe pA sea . rear Aa |S te atin tellenne a aughter | ment not quite in the — course of nature. Or, as we should 
— 2 om ie ti , : ge 
“Tt has often struck os on such occasions, as it does on the present, a yew ee i ray Boo ee —— pening 

that it might have a very awkward effect if the tables were turned, and |, . de of feeli eal be beautiful if i . 
if those who had been examined—who had competed for premiums, and | ind or mode of feeling would be beautiful if it were spontaneous, 
and in consequence act or write as if we did so feel it, when 


received them—were in their turn to subject to examination those who 
assist, or even who preside, at these exhibitions, For instance, if I} the truth is that we are only wishing that we had such a 


was called on, in the geological sense, ‘to give a sketch of the subject eee a 4 wid “a 
of denudation and unconformability "— or if I were questioned as to feeling = us. It is, in short, the pleasure, ams times fanci 
ful, as in Matthew Browne, sometimes simply histrionic, in play- 


what was ‘the polygon of forces’—or if I was asked to ‘convert four 
volumes of deutoxide of nitrogen or nitrous oxide into protoxide of | ing with the shadow of moods of mind of which we think that 
nitrogen ’—or further, if I were told to define what are ‘phyllodia and | it would be well if we could have the substance. It is not often 


hyllocadia ’—I fear it might lead to a very mortifying exposure; and : =e 
r do not know that it might not be proposed, and perhaps Seastel, that that he falls into this mood, and when he does, it is from the 
I should be forthwith abolished.” exuberance of a rather despotic fancy—despotic as playful women 
A gracefully turned personal compliment is still more conciliatory | #"@ Sometimes despotic in insisting on pond Gvunsion aw ayward 
than the highest general culogium, and Lord Carlisle knew how ideas of theirown. But the essays on the i colour of Love,” in which 
to gain over his hearers by some happy praise of those whom they Mr. Browne tries to show that a certain special colour, like that 
respected. While inaugurating the statue of Goldsmith, which of the Aurora Borealis, or the electric light passing through a 
was presented to Trinity College and erected in front of it, Lord vacuum, is naturally connected with the passion of love, strike us 
Carlisle made an apt reference to Goldsmith’s University career : | #8 20t at all equal in substance to the majority of these emays, 
—‘“Here, in front of his own University, where he was the and as dabbling a little in currents of tender emotion ‘‘ at points 
. . ” y' ° 
obscure sizar, but where he has given occasion to every sizar since far distant from their ae gene h But ange this td 
to feel proud of his position ; even here, where we are told that he and the turn of a OUIERS NAOS Gee HENS ANS GS as SUE 
was laid prostrate on the floor by his brutal tutor, Mr. Wilder— | "ther more than is needful in the esthetic suggestions of a 
there are no such tutors in Trinity College now—the home of all capricious fancy concerning the tenderer sensibilities, the greater 
dignified and gentle learning under the mild sway of the venerable number of these essays are at once serious and playful, rich in apt 
Provost.” In like manner, when lecturing on Gray, Lord Carlisle illustrations, restlessly animated, pl sg tly digressive, and yet 
has occasion to compare Gray’s love for his mother with that almost all of them possessed by some distinct and strongly held 
: 6 yi ? 
shown by Moore, he tells us that this trait in Moore’s charac- idea. . Matthew Browne boasts meh = Pages . eo —s 
ter is dwelt upon in a delightful preface by Lord John Russell, | ™¢aning (we suppose) — te a ° Pye Many. thon 
«« which I had the satisfaction of purchasing on my way here this | the seuse of oe rons ae a - eal ned 
morning.” The critic can hardly refrain from smiling at these little than to the logical CRSSARTERG, ee ee 
confessions, especially when he lights on such a sentence as ‘we read | 20tion of the word, derived from Dr. Newman's definition of the 
in sundry places of the appearance of pestilence and cholera, but I | Word ‘viewy’ in his red of oe “4 Gain. Po aro he ahs oe 
reflect with satisfaction that my friend Dr. Baxter is ready to supply | 4escriptive of the RING oF eunne qeeen Loves to tee am SEE 
an unlimited quantity of Turkish baths, from one of which I | View of some kind of thoughts and things, without much caring 
have just issued.” Yet on one occasion this habit of allusion | ”/at view, so long as it is plausible, capable of being defended in a 
rises to a height of dignity, none the less impressive from its good stiff argument, and not too closely connected with any great 
unstudied simplicity. We allude to the passage in Lord Carlisle’s | 8Y8tematic view of life and doctrine in general which might deprive 
lecture on Pope, where, while stringing together a pageful of | the intellect of its free movement and of its right, as it were, to 
Pope's single lines with his own single lines of comment, he quotes, | take up the first aspect of °  anmer ge which may seem good to it. 
as ‘‘a couplet which I ought to carry in my own recollection,”— In short, to Dr. Newmana ‘ viewy’ man is a man who loves specu- 
lative activity, who loves the sense of absolute speculative freedom, 
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but who does not love to feel bound by the truth. In this sense 
Matthew Browne is not ‘viewy.’ He is a thorough idealist of 
a noble type, with a thorough idealist’s tendency to make so 
much of each different aspect of thought which each man sees, 
that sometimes one’s head turns giddy by the mere largeness of his 
catholicity and toleration, and we doubt if everything be not 
truth in its turn, which is nearly equivalent to doubting if there 
be any truth at all. But this is more appearance than reality. 
The essence of his true creed, —and a very good creed it is, so far 
as it goes, Matthew Browne gives us very tersely and truly in his 


preface :— 

“The resolute maintenance of personal ideals —mutual trust instead 

of mutual exaction—the embellishment of life by beautiful reserves and 
noble allowances (more deeply founded and more loftily directed than 
those of ‘good society ’)—the insignificance of circumstance and con- 
duct as compared with character—the unimportance of comfort com- 
pared with self-respect—the haunting, searching beauty, terror, and 
wonder of things—the necessity for instant criticism of everything that 
seems to threaten our sense of these, whatever name that thing may take 
—the humours and absurdities of vulgar acquiescence—these are not 
new topics with the hand which now holds the pen, nor will it ever 
weary of tho effort to colour the thoughts of others in such matters; to 
give their minds a bent in particular directions. This, then, is, I 
repeat, a viewy book.” 
That is not what we should call ‘viewy.’ But in the depth of 
his anger against what he calls egotism and dogmatism, his 
desire to find a truth in all disinterested views of men and things, 
Mr. Browne sometimes, as in the little essay called ‘* One’s Own 
Cocoon,” in which he treats all possible studies of the universe as 
rather subjective fancies, than even fragments of objective truth, 
seems to countenance ‘ viewiness’ even of Dr. Newman's sort. 
Before language of the following kind, for example, which seems 
to give about as much absolute validity to the mental and moral 
efforts of man to fathom the truth as if they were all dreams, we 
collapse at once, and feel that if this were true, it is true that 
there is no truth :— 


“Every human being, from Plato down to Simple Simon, shelters 
himself from what is painful in the universe by a cocoon in the shape 
of a system of the universe. It may seem absurd, looking at an idiot 
or a baby, to say that it has speculated, and possesses a scheme of 
things; but it does, however simple that scheme may be. Some crea- 
tures are satisfied when they have got the world on the back of the 
elephant, and planted the elephant on the shell of the tortoise. Less 
than that suffices for a baby; but the baby is just as much occupied, 
mutatis mutandis, with analysis and synthesis; with observation, classi- 
fication, and hypothesis ; with efforts to make the pain and the pleasure 
cohere as parts of one scheme—as any philosopher in the study. Some- 
times you can see a new cocoon in the spinning—that is what happens 
when you introduce a fresh fact which breaks up the old cocoon. Races 
and individuals may be divided into two classes, those who spin stories 
for cocoons, and those who spin abstractions for cocoons. The child or 
the Hindoo makes a myth, and is very content with the final tortoise : 
the philosopher makes a generalization, and states a law. If there were 
a mind which could do both things at once, such a mind would bo a 
spinner of the Universal Cocoon. Though in strictness every worm of 
us does spin a quite separate cocoon of his own, there is attraction or 
sympathy enough among the spinners to permit a practical grouping of 
cocoons, and frequent transit from one group to another. Thus it 
happens that every now and then we have a fresh spinner coming 
forward with a fresh cocoon—the same, but new in the midst of the 
sameness, as—but, to be honest, there is no image for this. ‘Imitate 
me,’ says the innovator—‘spin a cocoon like mine; and you shall be 
sheltered from the mysteries of pain and doubt.’ Thus, a Leibnitz 
comes forward with his Monads and his Pre-Established Harmony ; or a 
Comte with his Positive method; and thousands of human beings 
admire the cocoon, and spin the like for their own protection. The 
true wisdom is to put all the cocoons in the same line and run a needle 
through them from end to end. If you then look through the tunnel 
which the needle will have made you see—what they were all intended 
to help you see. But it is by no means indifferent which cocoon you 
take up with. It is at your peril that you adopt that which seems your 
‘own cocoon.’ It is a disagreeable circumstance that there is a tendency 
to treat a new theory of things, or a restatement of an old theory, with 
some degree of unfairness; and it may be conjectured that the majority 
of human beings do not understand what a man means who offers them 
such a theory or restatement. What he really does mean is this :— 
‘ Here is the cork jacket which I have found useful for swimming the 
universe: would you like to try if you can swim in it?’ This is surely 
avery innocent thing to do. But (excuse the transition from cocoons 
to cork jackets) so many have tried to force their cork jackets upon 
people who complained of incapacity to swim in them, that it has become 
a habit of the average mind to resent the offer of a new cork jacket of 
theory as an insult. The truth is, however, that if any one man can 
swim in any given cork jacket, there are probably a few other men who 
could do the same, and are even now looking out for such an article. 
Consider how wide a pool is the universe! There is plenty of room for 
new theories of things; and some of the worst that ever were construc- 
ted have done more good than harm.” 


We think there is a real incongruity between the very earn- 
est and noble creed which Mr. Browne advances in his preface, 
and to which he is almost always faithful, and the vehe- 
ment effort of his idealism to treat all fragmentary aspects of 
truth as mere ‘cocoons’ spun out of our own entrails, or ‘ cork 
jackets’ which may have helped a few to swim, and, as he says, 


have done ‘more good than harm,’—as if truth were not itself a 
far higher good than almost any good to which it leads, and 
** cocoons,” if really spun out of our own entrails only, were not 
about the most exhausting and mischievous of intellectual self- 
deceptions. 

What we enjoy most in Matthew Browne, next to his social 
creed, which is at all points original and fresh as well as high, is 
his playful humour, which has usually a metaphysical flavour in 
it that gives it both depth and novelty. The essay on ‘‘ Nerves” 
is full of humour of this kind, as is the following passage 
in the second essay, ‘‘On Watching for the Next Thing”—a 
fresh subject, treated with that mixture of child-like playfulness 
and metaphysical wonder of which young Hartley Coleridge gave 
so exquisite an illustration when he said to his nurse, who was 
assigning rash predicates to ‘‘ Master Hartley,”—‘ But which 
Hartley? ‘There's picture-Hartley (referring to a picture of 
himself), and shadow-Hartley, and (laying fast hold of one arm 
with the hand of the other, to illustrate, better than his father 
could have done, the eternal ‘om-ject and sum-ject”) catch-me- 
fast Hartley :"— 

“ Many of us know what it is to lio in bed, counting the hours and 
watching for unconsciousness. Now, this is manifestly absurd of us. 
We are as bad as the man who said he would go and seo in the glass 
how he looked with his eyes shut; or as the man who, keeping his 
pigtail behind, fancied he could see it by turning his head. These errors 
are founded upon misconceptions of the eternal nature of things, which 
are as plain to the meanest capacity as that you cannot have your cake 
and eat it; and the melancholy fate of the two mon is well known. 
The man with the pigtail grew so infatuated with tho chase, that the 
speed of gyration became unbearable, and he span to death: the Irish- 
man tried so persistently to look into his own shut eyes, reflected in a 
mirror, that he at last fancied ho had become a camera obscura, or a 
catoptric cistula, I forget which, and alienated all his friends by charging 
to be looked at. Well, you and I may, and, let us hope, shall, esca 
the fate of these men; but we are quite as ridiculous when we watch for 
sleep. What we know is, that we are not asleep, and that we want to bo ; 
but it is impossible to know the fact, when the essence of being asleep 
is to not know that you are awake. If Dr. Wigan were right—if (Thope 
I do not misrepresent him?) the two hemispheres of the brain id 
carry on separate lives, and hold different opinions, and argue with each 
other, and oe impulses to the motor nerves— then we might 
look forward to being asleep, and knowing it. But who would wish for 
a double-action brain, unless, indeed, he contemplated making a fortune 
by going about in a show, like a a baby, and then subsiding, upon 
his retirement, into becoming uniformity? Doubleconsciousness might 
be agreeable at times, and under very complicated conditions, but it 
could never rank higher than throwing up two balls at a timo for 
amusement. I would, myself, never trust a man who was Protestant 
with half his head, and Romanist with the other half ; nor would the 

licemen, to say nothing of the street-boys, permit in public —— 
‘ares, a man to stand in one spot all day long, with his right leg 
propelling him one way, and his left the other. Besides, if such a 
constitution were to be encouraged, what would become of Social Science ? 
You would have double columns of averages directly ; and indeed, my 
little boy—whom I sometimes terrify out of his noisiness by telling him 
that I am solving the Problem of the Three Bodies (which he takes to 
be corpses)—asks, innocently, if a man with a double-action brain 
would not have to solve the Problem of the Six Bodies? Think of 
that! Think of multiplying the Mystery of Things by two!” 

Some of Matthew Browne's essays, like those on ‘* Popular Art” 
and on the “ Voices of the Walls and Corners,” show how shrewd and 
humorous he is as an observer of common life, and the volume 
is throughout illustrated with anecdotes of admirable force and 
fun, which not only rest the reader’s mind, and make you 
laugh privately when you remember them, but often really clinch 
the leading idea of the essay. As, for instance, that,—is it in the 
essay on *‘ The Give and Take of Life,” or that on “‘ The Higher 
Courtesies of Life” ?—in fact it illustrates both,—of the boy who 
said, ‘‘ Bill, give me a bite of your apple, and I'll show you my 
chilblains.” 

There are many of these essays on which we should like to say 
something, did space allow. As it is, we will only put in a word 
for the excellent man whom we have always honoured in our 
hearts, and whom we regret much to say Mr. Browne com- 
memorates only to gibbet, who observing a gentleman in a tavern 
eating his steak without mustard, after politely calling attention 
to the existence of the mustard, pointing out the universality of 
the custom which associates mustard with beef, and urging 
seriously, and not without elevation, the moral duty of conform- 
|ing to the universal conscience of mankind on a point scarcely 
‘suitable for private judgment, at last insisted on the reck- 
| Jess protestant’s conforming to the higher insights of his race, 

by himself anointing the steak with the appropriate condiment. 
We differ in toto from Mr. Browne's view of this man as a dog- 
matist, an egotist, and a bigot. To our mind he has always ap- 
| peared a splendid example of the embodied conscience of the 
‘nation overcoming the narrow egotism of purposeless individual 
‘dissent. If a man is so unfortunate as to dislike mustard with 





beef, he should in the face of a sacred national tradition like this 
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overcome his narrow little individuality of taste, and conform to 
the law sanctioned by centuries of English history and the 
organized taste of the Anglo-Saxon race. If it is urged that such 
matters are unimportant trifles, the answer is that it is by un- 
important trifles that we test the love of dissent for its own 
sake, discern a man’s jealousy of a great tradition, and dis- 
tinguish this mean envy from conscientious scruple and reluc- 
tant inability to aecept the common faith of millions. The 
man who did not eat mustard with beef simply because he did 
not like it, was incapable of feeling the grandeur of a common 
national life and those universal usages which are as it were the 
moral dress of the nation. We believe the ingrained dissenter 
left that tavern a better and a humbler man. He had learned what 
genuine homage to the quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
really means, and he had been taught it with all possible gentle- 
ness and courtesy, which did not take recourse to extreme measures 
till all the resources of wise expostulation and gentle entreaty had 
been exhausted. 


MISS PARKES’ “‘ VIGNETTES.”* 

Tats is not a recent work. Miss Parkes prepared most, we be- 
lieve nearly all, what she now calls her Vignettes, for the English- 
woman’s Journal, during her connection with that work, and has 
only revised them for republication. They are worthy of being 
read separately. They are with hardly any exceptions sensible, 
stimulating examples of what women have done and been under 
very different circumstances. The theorist scarcely appears ; the 
tales are told simply, with straightforward good sense; not for the 
purpose of laudation of women or of a woman, but just according 
to the best authorities, and they are devoid of that impertinent 
pointing of a moral which so often spoils biography. Then the style 
is mostly very good, and looks as if it could not help being 
so, speaking with so much belief in the truth of what it is 
telling. We do not like all equally, however. The notice of 
Harriot K. Hunt comes to us coupled with the recollection of a 
peculiarly disagreeable book, Glances and Gilimpses, and the 
pretension of medical knowledge without efficient medical study 
disquiets us. It is not enough to say that when she undertook to 
see patients she was not permitted to attend lectures. The real 
question is whether, being so prohibited, she had any right to take 
upon her the responsibility of attacking established practitioners, 
and setting up her own judgment instead, and as it was nota 
disinterested labour, it is nonsense to speak of it as in itself heroic 
and highminded. She was paid for her advice, good or bad, and 
she gained at last a comfortable income thereby. Take also into 
account the extraordinary pretension and yet vulgarity of her 
style, and we are the more sorry that Miss Parkes did not abstain 
from placing this no way remarkable person among her real models 
of excellence. She has Madame Swetchine, La Sceur Rosalie, 
Madame Luce of Algiers, and she might have given us Madame 
de Pastoret, as memorable as any of them. It is strange that this 
French lady’s name has scarcely been mentioned in England, yet it 
was one to be remembered. She was the first founder of infant 
schools in France, and the unwearied worker in many charities, 
but long before this she had passed through almost the bitterness 
of death in the days of the French Revolution. Married to M. de 
Pastoret, 2 man of mark, the friend of Turgot and Malesherbes, 
she saw her husband, full of grief and dismay, on the 10th of 
August striving to follow the unfortunate Louis to the Assembly. 
She thought she should protect him in some measure by her 
presence, took his arm, and together they passed through the 
threatening crowd round the Feuillants, but at the door of the 
Assembly she was violently parted from him and saw him no 
more for some time. He soon afterwards emigrated, but she, 
a young mother, could not leave her child, and remained a sort of 
prisoner in her hotel, Place Louis XV. It was impossible, in such 
& position, to close her eyes and ears to the horrors around her. 

Then, when the terror was somewhat over, her thoughts turned 
to the prisons and hospitals and the suffering priests, and from 
this time her life was devoted to the cause of humanity every- 
where. Her life was long, but through all changes her work 
was the same. What she had done for the Duchesse d’Angofilleme 
she continued to do quietly after her death. Much attached 
to the Bourbons, both she and her husband declined favours 
from the Orleans party, but work she never declined, however 
humble and hard. She presided over infant schools, maternal 
charities, and hospital visitations almost to the last. Her 
venerable appearance, her long snowy hair, her black garments, 
her tall, elegant form, and above all the exquisite sweetness of 








* Vignettes. Twelve Biographical Sketches. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. London: 
der Strahan, ‘ 





her voice, made her, even in 1843, the year of her death, a person 
to be looked at and admired wherever she was seen. Her features 
were beautiful to the last, her movements graceful and dignified. 
Her husband died in 1839, in his eighty-third year. Shesurvived 
him, still working on for four years more. Then death came 
gently to the prepared spirit, and at the age of seventy-eight she, 
too, was nursed and comforted in death by her old friends, the 
venerable Sisters of the Hétel Dieu, and others with whom in the 
hospitals and schools she had so long worked. So passed away 
another of those wonderful products of terrible times which we 
can only regard as specially showing us the true royalty of 
goodness. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a ae ‘ 

Parables from Nature. Fourth Series. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. (Bell 
and Daldy.)—From the title-page it appears that this further instalment 
of Mrs. Gatty’s bounty to our children has been within reach for two 
years. It has not, however, come to our knowledge until now, and our 
greeting, though sincere, must therefore be tardy. As in the case of its 
predecessor, it comes before us in the modest guise of an eighteen- 
penny volume, which, having perused it with an interest akin to emotion, 
we lay down with a feeling that the critic’s office may for once be sus- 
pended in the presence of the exercise of a gift almost, if not altogether, 
unrivalled. Mrs. Gatty is mistress of the spell of allegory, and she 
exerts her talent in the furtherance of the best of ends—the awakening 
and the refining the opening minds of children, and familiarizing them 
by the most inviting means with tho avenues—not seldom rendered 
repellent by injudicious guidance—to wisdom and goodness. Where all 
is excellent we are not disposed to indulge in quotation. Moreover, the 
well earned fame of its predecessor will doubtless procure for this 
little volume a circulation amongst those who consider the judicious 
selection of mental aliment for their little ones, a duty almost as sacred 
as the discrimination between wholesome sugar-plums and the treacher- 
ous allurements of chemically coloured abominations. 

Passages in the Life of the Faire Gospeller, Mistress Anne Askew. By 
the Author of Mary Powell. (Bentley.)—Produced with great care and 
with a studied and cumbersome air of antiquity, this book is really an 
infliction. Theo world stood Lady Willoughby's Diary vory well. It 
was graceful and beautiful, and the novelty of the idea and the veri- 
similitude of its realization led even an able critic of that day to discuss 
with much seriousness and candour the question of its authenticity. 
Mary Powell somehow got an indulgent reception, and from that time 
an occasional “* Household of Sir Thomas More ” or story of “‘ Madonna 
Laura” has turned up, but they are all, the present volume included, 
utterly destitute of any merit beyond the praise of industrious compila- 
tion. Moreover, the constant and increasing dissemination of genuine 
medieval records has completely supsrseded the necessity for showing 
what they wore like on the cy-pres principle, whilst it has increased the 
number of readers who are likely to be shocked by the continual crop- 
ping up of nineteenth-centary formations. The supposed narrator of 
the ‘Faire Gospeller’s ” adventurers is a Mr. Nicholas Moldwarp, B.A., 
a family chaplain or librarian, who resorts to the arts of a sensation 
novelist of the present day, Affectation of simplicity and a crowding 
in of details, which detract from the verisimilitude they are meant to 
impart, will not affect the mind, or prepare it for being stirred by the 
laborious pathos which tricks out unsuccessfully a story that in its 
unadorned simplicity few could read unmoved. 

The Hidden Life. A Memoir of Mrs. Shirroff, of St. Ninians. 
(Elliott, Edinburgh.) —Why this record of unremitting spiritual intro- 
spection of a Scotch pastor's wife should not have remained the hidden 
life it was intended to be one does not clearly perceive. We are not, 
however, disposed to complain bitterly of the act of unveiling, which 
could only raise the subject of it in the opinion of those who were left to 
mourn the loss of a good woman, and which might supply the key to 
much in her converse that had been found hard to interpret. Fora 
Scotch autobiography of the religious kind it is singularly free from 
sectarian bias or bitterness, from intolerance or party spirit, and the 
anonymous hand which has lifted the curtain has well supplied the 
moral that the self-painted picture is calculated to convey. ‘“ Hers was 
not a religion of mere profession or feeling, or an orthodoxy of the head, 
whilst the heart went after its covetousness. Just and upright, kind 
and considerate of others, breathing habitually peace on earth and good- 
will to man, her ruling passion, her most cherished pursuit, was to give 
glory to God and to enjoy Him for ever.” 

Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Christopher Columbus. 
By Washington Irving. (Tegg.)—We welcome the appearance of an old 
friend in an inexpensive though suitable and respectable garb, No 
Transatlantic author has ever won and kept so high an estimation among 
us as Irving, and after forty years of popularity another generation yot 
is testifying to the undiminished fascination of his peculiar charm. 
This is a boys’ book, and will be read by boys with avidity even in this 
cloyed age. At the same time, the amount of accurate information 
condensed in it secures for the lamented author the rank of a historian. 
He belonged to a class which will always be few in number, and amongst 
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those especially who write for the young has never been excelled in the 
combination of powers that enable the possessor to perform the three- 
fold task of refining the taste, charming the imagination, and improving 
the mind. 

The Milestones of Life. By the Rev. A. F. Thomson, B.A. (Warne.) 
—It is a reflection apt to cross the mind of a man engaged in active life, 
how instractive his experiences would be to others, could they be but 
chronicled. Occasionally it happens that, owing to some interruption in 
his busy round, the opportunity occurs, but with its occurrence the 
desire to use it departs, and it is seldom used. Mr. Thomson has 
proved himself an exception to this supineness, and has most indus- 
triously and with the aid of all tho fine writing that he could command 
sot himself to the task of mending the uge. There is much that 
carries us with the author in the tone of his moralities, and we aro not 
careful to take exception to what is in every way harmless, and to some 
extent improving. The volume may safely be put into the hands of 
young people, who in picking out the stories may unconsciously imbibe 
portions of the moral teaching; and as “ A. K. H. B.” has been sparing 
of his homilies of late, readers of an older growth may not be wanting. 
There must exist in some section of humanity or other an enormous 
appetite for didactic essays, or the supply would not have been so 
extensive at various poriods of our literature, reaching perhaps in our 
own day so nearly the culminating point as to threaten a reaction. We 
must yield very sparingly to the temptation to extract here and there 

a specimen of our author's quality. The following is acute and ori- 
ginal :—“ We too often hear disparaging remarks on some great and 
good man, whom sickness may have sorely tried, whilst somo sickly 
modiocre person is lauded to the skies for his meekness and sweetness 
under illness. The fact is that with the latter illness is pretty well a 
matter of habit, and hence all its phases aro known and provided for, 
whilst in the other case the sufferer enters upon a wholly foreign exist- 
ence.” We imagine that several “ great and good men” will be glad 
to hear of this excuse for the indulgence of temper, especially 
if they have sickly wives, who open their eyes in meek but 
irritating surprise at the exhibition in question. A really sublime 
description of a mountain storm oceurring to a solitary traveller is 
to be found in a paper on “Aimless Action.” The horror of tho dis- 
covery that in the confusion and darkness of the tempest the right 
tract has been forsaken, and the mental operations which guide the 
efforts of the traveller to return to it, are cleverly worked out. Tho 
approach of a water spout in the South American seas, of which the 
author was himself a witness, is well depicted, and a reminiscent sketch 
of the scone supplies the frontispiece to the book. Indeed much that 
is worth reading occurs in different parts of the volume, and the honest 
confessions of a cultivated and earnest man are not to be esteemed 
lightly, even though we rise from them with the conviction that habits 
of accurate generalization or exhaustive induction were not acquired in 
tho desultory education of which the author complains, and that in 
consequence these scattered experiences are not of uniform value or 
interest, 

The Bible and its Interpreters. By W.J.Irons, B.D. (Hayes; Parker; 
Macmillan.)—That delightful confidence which was supposed to dis- 
tinguish the Englishman in tho last generation has found refuge amongst 





the Churchmen. Woe of tho laity no longer stalk through Europe in 
the fashion that caused the Irish poet to exclaim, 
“Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by !” 
On the contrary, we aro not quite sure how much of our own we can 
hold, and the Zimes even goes so far as to cry, in our mame, “ Do 
manus!” to any modern conqueror who is keen enough to see through 
the pretence of the unwillingness of Britons to be slaves. But the 
genuine Anglican retains the old national characteristic, and looks upon 


Romanists, Rationalists, and Dissenters just as our fathers and grand- 
fathers did upon the poople of the Continent. For some inscrutable 


reason Providence has allowed them to be a prey to various kinds of 
error and delusion, whilst he has kept the Church of England always 
straight, always steoring just the right course between the opposite evils 
of undue liconce and overstrained authority. This is the tone of the 
volume before us, which is written in the charming style that would 
naturally result from the consciousness of a felicity of position that is 
due not to any merit of one’s own, but to the favour of Heaven. Dr. 
Irons is urbane, sympathotic, and above all happy; he is assured that 
he and all who belong to the English Church will, somehow or other, he 
does not know how, get out of tho Biblo all that is good for them. The 
Church of Rome has erred by saying how—that way of hers of defining: 
brings her to grief—but the English Church has never committed her- 
self to any dofinitions, and the consequence is that her members, 
getting all their doctrine from her, may go to tho Bible for anything else 
they may want in porfoet safety, and quite unaffe@ted by the discoveries. 
of any number of critics or philosophers. This is Dr. Irons’ theory, as 
opposed to the popular, the Roman, and the literary views. We imagine 
that he does not expect to convert his opponents, but only wishes to 
comfort and confirm the docile children of the Church, who believe with 
him that she has been supernaturally guided in drawing the particular 
lines of demarcation that distinguish her from other Christian bodies, 
and who (to quote perhaps the only sentence that is calculated to give- 
offence) share his surprise at “ the naiveté with which it is said at times. 
that the sects call themselves churches.” 

The Contemporary Review. September. (Strahan.)—Ouar contempo- 
rary this month gives full play to its hatred of the mob of secular 
triflers, and repels them from its pages. Persons of a serious tarn of 
mind will find Mr. Merivale soundly criticized by Mr, Laing, and 
Napoleon III. by Mr. Merivale. The latter gentleman, having suffered 
his punishment in some important corrections of the view ho took of 
the Teutonic character and its bearing on Latin Christianity in his 
Conversion of the Northern Nations, ascends the tribunal, and does jus- 
tice to the literary laboriousness and upon the political unfairness of 
tho Emperor. His conclusion is that whilst on matters of purely 
literary interest the author of the /Zistory of Julius Cxsar has furnished 
us with some valuable discoveriesy; wherever the smallest element of 
political interest can be imported into a question, we have nothing to 
expect from his respect for himself or for others. In addition to this 
grave matter, there are disquisitions on the history of the Divine-Right 
theory and the authorship of Thomas a Kempis, and a philological 
review of Felix Holt, the whole evidently intended as a silent protest 
against the uses to which September is generally put. 
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RoOr4t INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, the 10th inst., 
Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following is an epitome of the Report :— 

“ FIRE BRANCH. 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the 
amounts of business effected, has been satisfactory, the 
returns of duty published by Parliament, on the motion 
of the Chairman of this Company, exhibiting by far the 
largest measure of increase which the Company has 
ever experienced. 

“ The total net amount of Fire premium for the year, 
after deducting guarantees. is £414,433 13s. 

“LIFE BRANCH. 
© “Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be 
reported that the progress has been marked by un- 
checked success. This will be made clear by one or 
two siatistical expositions. 

“ Taking the four previous Speer ys periods, it is 
found that the first, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, com- 
menced with a sum assured for— 

Year 1845 of....000.. £23,849..and ended the period 
with a total sum assured 
of £272,796. 





The Second, 1850-54 
D 185! 


0. 0 .. 95,650.. do. do. 733,403 
The Third, 1855-60 
o 1855 .. 206,514.. do. do 1,655,678 
The Fourth, 18 
Do. 1860 .. 449,242... do. do. 3,439,215 


And now the First year of the fifth like period, viz., 1865, 
the Company has granted assurances for £886,663, nearly 
twice the amount at the commencement of the last 
quinquennial period. 

Tf, therefore, the result of the total five years, ending 
in the year 1869, were to havags corresponding increase 
with the previous periods of five years each, the amount 
of business that would be effected in the quinquennial 
period now running would be more than has ever been 
on record in any insurance establishment in this 
country. 

“The Directors have likewise to report that the Life 
funds have increased by the sum of £103,146, the accu- 
mulated funds of this department now amounting to 
£740,458. As an addition of, at least, £100,000 per 
annum to these accumulations during the next ten years 
may now be fairly anticipated, it is within reasonable 
expectation that during this period the Life funds will 
approach nearly to £2,000,000 sterling. 

“The Directors pape to the Proprietors that a 
dividend be declared of 3s. per Share, and a bonus of 
4s. per Share, together 7s. per Share, free of income- 
tax. 


“Tt is a matter of satisfaction to state that after with- 
diawing the amount of this dividend and bonus from 
the profit and loss account, a credit balance will still 
remain to that account of no less than £62,076 9s. in 
addition to the reserve fund, which, by the augmenta- 
tionof the year, now reaches the sum of £116,913 2s. 10d.” 


This Report wa unanimously adopted. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, ad 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 5} percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


a” WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 

















— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 
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ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a wen table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 








" ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 
10s 10d. sent free.—“ This ‘ Tourtsrs’ Favour. 
ITE ' distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scapé at 30;miles, Jupiter's Moons,” &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘The Reconnoiterer™ is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. ‘I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caithness, 
“It is a beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. ‘ Most use= 
ful.”"—Lord Garvagh. ‘ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."——Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘* Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s." 
—¥F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”—Field. “ We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price.”— 
Notes and Queries. ‘* What Tourist will now start with- 
out such anindispensable companion ?—The celebrated 
‘* Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and men at 3} miles, 3is 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoiterer” and ‘‘ Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to Satom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpextasaa, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and J.ustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Punting Orders promptly exe- 

cui 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Btreet.—Estabiished 1807. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aad Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Beraoera 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanshi 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard ao 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Cuairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
8 t House, Strand, London. 





L*2 ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund .....+++++++ £3,650,000 
nual Revenue .-. secese £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
Genera! £ecretary for Suisse, 82 King William street, 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
s.W. 


EpinpurGu.—3 George street (Head Office). 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


‘tes of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. This wiue is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 
carriage to any railway station. Sample bottles for- 
warded where required, or the wine may be seen at the 
cellars.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hill, 
and 145 New Bond street, London; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon 

and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 
¢ ion be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON 











HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London. 





Invested Funds .....sccscccseseserececece £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865,.,....... 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ...... 250,103 


The last year’s Fire duty paid by this office amounted 
to £102,285 9s. 1ld., exceeding by upwards of £34,000 the 
amount paid by ary other country office. 

The duty is now reduced to 1s. 6d. per cent. on every 
description of property. 

In the Life Department policies are issued with 
liberal conditions and guaranteed bonuses. 

Claims are payable in 30 days after admission. 

Whole-world leave to travel granted on reasonable 
terms, 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


£250,000 nave Been pap 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 

Btreet. 
W, J, VIAN, Secretary. 





and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


E AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In bottles, 38s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., aud 30 Regent street, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 








TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 








. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lon lon. 


f ® HOWARD, SURGEON- 
J! DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, aud will be fouud 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiaful opera 
tion, and will support aud preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and masticas 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


ELIGATE and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXILONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SHRVICE 
SOAP TABLEIS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperieut and Powerful Lonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS& PILLS. 
—Unerring Precision—When the health is 
breaking down trow the Continuauce of some weakening 
discharge, when ulcers refuse to heal aud extending 
mischief is threatened, then is the time to try the 
poteucy of Holloway’s healing Viutment an i purifying 
Pills, No treaumeunt for giving ease aud safely leading 
to @ cure can be compared ty this. Lhe Ointment 
cleans and covls the foulest and most angry sore+, 
diminishes the inflammation, reduces the swelling, pre- 
vents the growih of proud flesh, and spares both pain 
and danger. Hundreds testify from their own personal 
experience to the uuvarying success attending the use 
of Holloway’s melicameats in cases of ulcerated legs, 
eu arged veins, scurfy skin, aud swelled ankles, 
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ANSARD’S DEBATES.—The 
REPORTS of the Great DEBATES on the 
** Representation of the People Bill,” the first reading 
of the “ Distribution of Seats Bill,” and the Scotch and 
Irish Bills, and the Financial Statement are READY 
for delivery to subscribers. The Debates up to the 
Resignation of the Ministry are nearly completed. The 
subscription to “Hansard” is Five Guineas the ses- 
sion. 
©, Buck, Publisher of “ Hansard,” 23 Paternoster row. 


ANSARD’S DEBATES.—The 
DEBATES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
commencing with the Reform Act, 1830.2, are all con- 
tained in the Third Series of “‘ Hansard.” Lord Russell's 
Reform Bills of 1852, 1854, and 1860 ; Mr. Disraeli's 
Bill for the Distribution of Seats (Sudbury and St. 
Alban’s), and his Reform Bill of 1859, are contained in 
the Reports of the 17th and 18th Parliaments, sets of 
which Mr. Buck will supply at a reduced price. 


ANSARD’S DEBATES are Published 

at a fixed Sessional Subscription.—Conditions : 

1. That the Subscription is sessional. 2. That the 

subscription shall not exceed £5 fs for each session. 3. 

That the subscription is due when the publication of 

the debates of the session is complete. 4. That tho 

work shall be delivered in weekly parts, or in volumes, 

at the residence of the subscriber, or in any part of the 

United Kingdom within the limits of the book" post free 
of charge. 


T. STEPHEN'S, SOUTH KENSING- 
TON.—FASHION.—The BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—Fine View of the 
Church of St. Stephen, Queen’s Gate Gardens, South 
Kensingtot—How to Replace our Wooden Walls—The 
Commissioners of Patents—The Building for London 
University, Burlington Gardens—Westminster Abbey— 
Pure Water for Rome—Window Flowers—The Lakes 
and Fells—Wise Members of a Board of Health !—Back 
Views and Fashion's Whirligig, with illustrations—Sham 
Architects and Surveyors—New County Gaol, Manches- 
ter—Fish as Food—Schools of Art, &ce.—Office, 1 York 
street, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 














34th Edition, price 64, and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
yr ape the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napren, M.D. 


Through any Booksellers; or free fur 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY inIRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The SESSION 1866-7 will commence on TUESDAY, 
the 16th OCTOBER, when the Supplemental Scholar- 
ship and other Examinations will be proceeded with as 
laid down in the Prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the Depart- 
ment of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, the 19th 
OCTOBER. 

Further information and Copies of the Prospectus 
may be had on ap plication to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Galway, 26th August, 1866. 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 

Heap Master—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, M.D., LL.D-» 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 
MASTERS. 

M. Emile Barrére. 








Thomas Core, M.A. 
Frederick Millard, B.A. Dr. F. Althaus. 
Mr. W. F. Barrett. Mr. J. F. Duggan. 

This College will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 18th 
September. It is situated at Spring Grove, Middlesex, 
W., near the Spring Grove station, on the South-Western 
Railway, eight miles from Hyde Park corner, and two 
from Kew or Richmond. 

For prospectuses and any information apply to Dr. 
L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring Grove, or to the 
Secretary, at the Society's office, 24 Old Bond street, W. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
George Buckland’s New, but by no meaus 
Original, Entertainment, although not taken from the 
French, entitled, the Castaway, or the Unlucky Cruiser, 
commonly called Crusoe—the Kaleidoscope and Pepper 
and Tobin’s Wonderful Illusions—the Cherubs Floating 
in the Air—the Modern Delphic Oracle, and Shakes- 
peare and his Creations, with recitals by * Damer 
Cape, Esq.—Exhibition of the Prussian Neeu.d Gun, 
and other breech-loaders; also Holmes’ Torpedos, and 
Lecture by J. L. King, Ksq.—Dugwar's Indian Feats— 
Lectures, &c, Open from 12 to 5, and7 till 10. Ad- 
mission, Is. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
| This delicious di t, pr d by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Prerains’ 
Dames are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


Frebs: PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) 1s 8d per 1b. 
FIELDS MARBLE SPERM 


CANDLES, 1s per Ib. To be had of all dealers in 
Town and Country. 














stamps. 


Half-Yearly 


TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTaGE). 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence. 

Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 






£84 
. 019 6 
. 119 0 
. 818 0 


OFFICE—14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.O. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOOK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has beon 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. [I. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, No. IIL, price 6d. 
THe SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 


A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithographed in Pitman's Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| Patealatatee GRANGE. A Novel. 


J.R. S. HARInGTon. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





By 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By THomas SHorrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice thiugs’ in one book 
before.” —JUlustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 


| Dayrene D DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
* A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 

of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


I ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


FPERARCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHAKES.—For a description of these, 
as investments, see Mr. L.ELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


R AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


fMELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, as 

channels of investment, see Mr. LELWAN’S STOCK, 

SHARE, and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


\ INING SHARES, as an Investment. 
4 —See Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


i VESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August—11 Royal 
Exchange, B.C. 
































y . " al 

YONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Char 
and Scfa Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 

street, W.An illustrated priced list on application. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ WARNING." 
Now ready, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
\ “4 H O A M I? 
CONTAINING : 

The Bible!—What is it? 

Wearisome. 

The Fall of Babylon.—Part I. Heaven and Hell; or, the 
great Quarrel which divides the Latellects of Space. 
Part Il. Isitso? Part ILI. Does the Bible say so? 

The Spiders and the Flies, &c. 


Published for the Author by Messrs. Taupner and 
Co., London. 





Sv0, price 2s. 


VW ABNING ; oF, the BEGINNING of 
the END. 


CONTAINING: 

An Address to the General Public. 

An Address to the Jews,&c., announcing the immediate 
coming destruction of all human Religions and 
systems of Government, and the establishment of a 
Single System founded on the Laws of Nature—that 
is, on the Laws of God. 

Published for the Author by Messrs. TRUBNER and 

Co., London. 





Just published, price 1s, 8vo. 


rMHE ATHENIAN YEAR, and its Bear- 
-. on the Eclipses of Thucydides and Ptolemy, 
and the Metonic Cycle, read at the Solstitial Meeting of 
the Chronolog cal Institute of London, June 26, 1866. By 
Feanxe Parker, M.A., Rector of Luffingcott, Devon, 
Author of “ A Light Thrown upon Thucydides to Illus- 
trate the Prophecy of Daniel as to the Coming of the 
Messiab,” &c. 
WrituuMs and Noraate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
sae. London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
urgh. 





A New and “Improved Edition, 8vo, cloth, .78 6d 


f-calf, 9s. 
ING’S (JOSEPH) INTEREST 
TABLES, Calculated at Five per Cent., exhibitin 
at one glance the Interest on any sum from one poun 
to three hundred and sixty-five pounds; and (advanc- 
ing by hundreds) to one thousand pounds; and (by 
thousands) to ten thousand pounds, from one da 
to three hundred and sixty-five days; also Monthly 
Interest Tables from one mouth to twelve mouths, 
Yearly Interest Tables from one year to thirteen years, 
and Commission Tables, exhibiting commissions on 
goods bought or sold, and on banking accounts, cal- 
culated at rates from one-eighth per cent. to five per 
cent. With a New Table, showing how the calculations 
in this book may easily be made to exhibit the true 
Interest on any principal sum, at from one-quarter 
per cent. to ten per cent., and tables of foreigu moneys, 
stamps, &c. 
London : 


Imperial 8vo, half-bound, fancy wrapper, illustrated 
with Nineteen Coloured Plates, price 5s. 
rMHE HORSE: His Beauties and Defects. 
By a “Kyowrna Hanp.” With a Few Hints to 
Inexperienced Purchasers. 
London: W1iLL1aAM Teoa, Pauveras lane, Cheapside. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Novteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ladia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advagce; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 


Wixu1Am Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
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READING AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


i. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests. By 
Wri Gueert, Author of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

| Just ready. 


2. 


Wealth and Welfare. By 


JEREMIAH GOTTHELF, 2 vols. post 8yo, 21s. 


3. 
Arne: a Sketch of Norwegian 


Peasant Life. By ByérNsTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Translated by Aucusta Piesner and §. R, 
Powers. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


4, 


Days of Yore. 


Trrzr. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


By Saran 


5. 


Views and Opinions. By 
MarttHew Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


6. 
London Poems. By Roserr 


BucHanan. Small 8yo, 5s. 


ad 


Idyls and Legends of Inverburn. 


By Ropert Bucnanan. Small 8vo, 5s. 
8. 


Cosas de Espana: Illustrative of 
Spain and the Spaniards as they are. By 
Mrs. W. Pirr Byrryez, Author of “ Flemish 
Interiors,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Lllustra- 
tions, price 21s. 


9. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline: 
a Woman's Lot in the Great French Revo- 


Iution. By Saran Trruer. Cheap Ilus- 
trated Edition, price 6s. 


10. 
A Summer in Skye. By Auex- 


ANDER SmiTH. Cheap Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece, price 6s. 


11. 


Eastward By Norman 
Mactzop, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chap- 


lains. With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, 14s. 
12. 


Alfred Hagart’s Household. By 


ALEXANDER SmiTH. 2 vols. small 8yo, 12s. 


13. 


Henry Holbeach: Student in 
Life and Philosophy. ‘Second Edition, with 
Additions, 14s, 


14. 


Six Months among the Charities 
of EUROPE. By Jonn pz Lizrpe. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 22s. 

a 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, Ludgate Hill. 





For School, College, and General 
Reference. 


Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half 
morocco, 13s, 
THE 


STUDENTS ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLA- 
NATORY. 


Prepared specially for the use of Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. 
By Joun Oaitvie, LL.D. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. 

“A complete though comprehensive Dictionary for 
the higher class of English students, carefully prepared, 
well printed, and published at a very moderate price.”— 
Notes and Queries. 

“ Altogether we think this is a very commendable 

work....+..- «. He who relies on it will hardly ever find 
himself mistaken.”"—Daily News. 

“A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly 
intended for the young student, will not seldom aid the 
mature scholar."—Zducational Times, 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet 
seen at all within moderate compass."—Spectator. 

“This excellent work supplies a want which has long 
been felt by teachers and pupils in our colleges and 
advanced schools.”—Press. 


—_o-——_ 
Dr. Ogilvie’s Larger Dictionaries. 
THE 


COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLO- 
GICAL. By Jounn Oaitvte, LL.D. The Pronuncia- 
tion adapted to the best Modern Usage, by Ricnarp 
Cutt, F.S.A. Above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 
8yo, clotb, 25s; half morocco, 32s. 


THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC; 
with Supplement. Adapted to the present state of 
Literature, Science, and Art. By Joun Oaitvre, LL.D. 
Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. 
imp. 8¥0, cloth, £4; half morocco, £4 lis. 


Bracke and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. By A.C. 


Swixeunng. A New Edition, in feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
CHASTELARD. A Tragedy. By A. 


C.Swinzurgne. In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSA- 


MOND. Two Plays. By A. C. Swinpunne. In feap. 
Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
A MEMOIR of CHARLES LAMB. 


By Barry CoBNwaALt. 

“ Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale 
he had written: would we could anticipate other such 
lives of the poets and men of letters of our century.”— 
Edinburgh, July, 1366. 

“ Fall of grace and sweet thought, and 5 oa glad 
memories, and deep earnestness."—Athen# 

“Very full, very clear, and very free om all the 
defecis of modern biographies.”—Spectator. 

“Strength of simplicity, with fine perception of the 
truths of life, and delicate skill in expression, givea 
rare charm to this memoir of Charles Lamb.”— 
Examiner, 

“Tt is tenderly and delicately written, enriched with 
excelleni criticism."—Zondon Review, 

“As a memoir, as well as in its ornate 
excellences, the book is perfect.” —Reade 


In demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, price 12s, 
Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Bart., M.A. 
A SELECTION from the WORKS of 


W. Macxworrn Praszp, M.P. Edited and prefaced 
by Sir Gzorcz Youna. Cloth, bevelled, 53 ; ditto, 
gilt edges, 68; morocco, gilt, 10a 6d. 


London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 


TMHE ART-JOURNAL for 

SEPTEMBER (price 2s 6d.)}—This Number con- 
tains Line Engravings after Phillips’ “ Dying Coutra- 
bandista,” by W. Ridgway, Turner's “ Wreck off 
Hastings,” by W. Miller, and Burnand’s “ Sportive 
Innocence,” by G. Stodart. Among the Literary Contri- 
butions are :—"‘ tna and Vesuvius," by D. T. Ansted ; 
“Van Lerius, De Groux, and Claes,” by James 
Dafforne, 3 illustrations; “ Bewick,” 3 illustrations; 
“The Ghost of an Art-Process,” by George Wallis, 2 
illustrations ; “ William Wordsworth,” by 8S. C. Hall; 6 
illustrations; “ Gaulish, French, and German Glass,’’ 7 
illustrations; British Institution ;" “ Visits to the Para- 
dise of Artists,” by W. P. Bayley; “ Klectro-Metal- 
lurgy;” “ Dwellings for the Workiug Classes; ** Art- 
Union of London;” “William Hookham Carpenter, 
F.S.A.;” &e., &e. 

Loudon: Vintug aud Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 








The COMPLETION of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


Tn a few days will be published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M. A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge, 
and WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Vol. IX., completing the Work. 

ConTenTs:—Antony and Cleopatra—Cymbeling— 
Pericles—and the Poems, 


—)—- 
Just ready, 9 vols. 8vo, cloth, price £4 14s 64, 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by WM. G. CLARK, M.A., and WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 

“ We regard the appearance of the ‘ Cambridge Shake- 
speare ' as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatic world. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hitherto prevailing errors 
are avoided. The gross blunders and unauthorized 
fancies of generations of editors are banished from the 
text ; the more tole rable or the less noxious conjectures 
are removed to the notes; space is allowed and justice 
is rendered to all former labours in the editorial field. 
He who is indifferent to verbal criticism may read in 
peace an orthodox text; and he who is curious in such 
matters will find various readings supplied to him in 
full measure."—Saturday Review. 


MacmILian and Co., London, 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS, 


a 

LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 

‘“* A most amusing novel. The characters are cap'- 
tally drawn. The plot is thoroughly origina!.”—Siar. 


RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of “ The Master of Marton.” 8 yulz (Sept. 31. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 
WORTH. By the Author of “Jehan aad I,” “Dr. 
Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 

The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By 
8S. RosseLL WHITNEY. 

Horst and Buacxerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books for all Readers. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEM- 
BER, postage free on application. 
Books for all Purchasers. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEM- 
BER, postage free on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Ox- 
ford street. 











Now ready, price 3s, feap. 8vo, cloth. 
7 CCE HOMINE 8! 
By an Oxrorp Don, 
Apams and Francis, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chanvery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43,and is 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 636d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plaiu, 43; ruled, 43 9d. 
r ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 64, 63 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000 
TH — BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 
er 1 
’ COPY-BOO KS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIS! of Inkstanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, <c., post free. 
Established 1811. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
h ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dsaler in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at J7 Grace- 
church street, London, 
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WORKS BY PROF. KINGSLEY. 


HEREWARD the WAKE: Last 
of the English. A new Novel. By Caar.es 
Krnestey, M.A., Rector of Eversley; Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge; 
and Chaplain to the Queen and to the Prince of 
Wales. 2 vols. crown Svo, price 21s. 

By the same Author. 

WESTWARD HO! Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TWO YEARS AGO. Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HYPATIA. Fourth Edition. Orowu 
8yo, 6s. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. Crown 
8yo, 4s 6d. 


YEAST. Fourth Edition. With New 


Preface. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The WATER-BABIES. With 2 Ilus- 


trations, by J. Noel Paton. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

GLAUCUS: or, Wonders of the Sea 
Shore. Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
With Coloured Illustrations, ds. 

MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. 12s. 


The SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Third Edi- 


tion. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ANDROMEDA and OTHER POEMS. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 
With 8 Illustrations. New Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PHAETHON: Loose Thoughts for 


Loose Thinkers. Third dition. Crown 8vo, 23. 


ALEXANDRIA and HER SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8Vo, 5s. 


The ROMAN andthe TEUTON. 8vo, 


cloth, 12s. 


The LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE as 
APPLIED to HISTORY. 


—— 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The GOOD NEWS of GOD. Sermons 


by Cnartes Krinostey, M.A. Rector of Eversley, 
&e., &e. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s éd. 


Also, by the same Author. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. 


Second Edition. Feap. svo, cloth, 43 6d. 


SERMONS for the TIMES. Third Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. 

NATIONAL SERMONS. First Series. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


NATIONAL SERMONS. Second 


Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


DAVID. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
A SECOND EDITION of 
St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALA- 
TIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By J. B. Lianrroot, D.D, 
Second Edition, revised, with additions. 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s, 
Also, by the same Author. 
St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the PHILIP- 


PIANS. With Introduction, Notes, and Disserta- 
tions. (Jn the press. 


MAcMILian and Co., London. 





This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, of 
A GENERAL SURVEY of the 
HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Brooxe Foss Westcorr, B.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the FOUR GOSPELS. A New Edition, revised. 
Crown 8yo. (in the press. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Vigtus Brornens and Co., 1 Amen corner, London. 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 


EDEN, Author of “ The Semi-Detached House ” and “ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols, 


crown 8vo., 21s. 

From the Times.—‘ In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India Miss Eden's book is scarcely equalled. To 
those who have never seen the country they will be as full of interest and amusement as to the old Indian, for 
of all the letters here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life and humour. They contain by far the 
most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in India which have been laid before the public for mauy years, and 
are as fresh and vivacious as if they had only come by the last overland mail" 

“ There is a delightful charm about these letters. Nothing can be more graphic than the manner in which Miss 
Eden describes life in India. The freshness, the humour, the feminine vivacity with which she narrates what she 
did, saw, and endured, wil! attract readers of all classes. We do not read about India; we see it. There is nota 
— in the volumes, nor one from which it would be difficult to take a delightful passage."—Fortnightly 

‘eview. 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages in the Life of Mistress 
Anne Askew. By the AUTHOR of “MARY POWELL.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6a. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. In3 vols. 
AFTER the STORM; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 


in 1865-66. By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of 
Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THRICE HIS. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER'S ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North ~ r—ome, Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many beautiful [llustra- 
tions, 24s. 


The BANDOLERO. A Tale. By Captain Mayne Reid. In 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Ten Illustrations, price 6s. 
Also, immediately. 


FOR EVER and EVER. A New Novel. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love’s Conflict ” and “Too Good for Him.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CRADOCK NOWELL. A Tale of the New Forest. 
D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Clara Vaughan.” 
NEW STORY. 
Published this day, 1 vol. post 8vo, 8s. 


AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. By a New Writer. 
SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE. Edited by Henry Morley. 


Post 8vo. 
The ROYAL CONFECTIONER. By Francatelli. A New 
and Cheaper Edition will be published immediately. 
193 PICCADILLY. 


By R. 








Just published. 
NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 
MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


. Size, 58 inches by 50. Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
Showing the Relative Population of the various Cities, Towns, and Boroughs ; with the Number 
of Parliamentary Representatives; Episcopal Sees; County and Assize Towns ; Railways, &c. 
Mounted on canvas and roller, varnished, 13s. 


MA P AFRIC A. 


Size, 58 inches by 50. Scale, 118 miles to an inch. 
Showing the Electoral Divisions of the Cape Colony; Episcopal Sees ; and the Recent Important 
Discoveries in Central Africa. 


Mounted on canvas and roller, varnished, 13s. 


A COMPLETE LIST of the MAPS and OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORKS Sold by the 
SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE may be obtained on application at 
the Depositories:—London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; 48 Piccadilly, W. 











WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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The Hational Association for the Promotion of Social Science 





THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD IN MANCHESTER, 
From the 8rd to the 10th of October next. 





jPresivent, 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, KG. 


jPresivent of the Council, 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 


General Secretarp. 
GEORGE WOODYATT HASTINGS. 


Secretarp. 
REV. W. L. CLAY. 


Foreign Secretarp. 
JOHN WESTLAKE. 


Local Secretarfes. 
J. W. MACLURE, HERBERT PHILIPS, Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL. 





Tue following are the Special Questions chosen by the Standing Committees of the several Departments for discussion at the Meeting :— 


I—JURISPRUDENCE and AMENDMENT of the LAW. 
}Presivtent—Tue Hoy. GEORGE DENMAN, Q.C., M.P. 
Section A,—INTERNATIONAL Law. 
(DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, or New Yors, Chairman.) 
1,—What are the best means of extending and securing an International 
Law of Copyright ? 

2.—What is the duty of the Mother Country as regards the Protection 
of Inferior Races in her Colonies and Dependencies ? 

3.—How may the Extradition of Criminals be best secured, consistent 
with the right of asylum ? 

Section B.—Monicrpat Law. 

1.—On what principle should a Bankrupt Law be founded ? 

2.—What would be the best mode of reducing the law of England to a 
compendious form ? 

3.—What conditions or limitations ought to be imposed upon the power 
of disposing in perpetuity of property, real or personal, for 
charitable or other public purposes ? 


Section C.—REPRESSION OF CRIME. 
(R. CULLING HANBURY, M.P., Chairman.) 
1,—Is it desirable to carry out Life Sentences to the utmost? and if so, 
in what cases, and under what form of discipline ? 
2.—What are the best means of preventing Infanticide ? 
3.—In what other Public Institutions besides Gaols is it expedient that 
Coroners should be required to hold Inquests in all cases of death ? 


IIl.—EDUCATION: 
}Presivtent—Tue Ricur Hon. H. AUSTIN BRUCE, M.P. 


1,—By what means can the impediments to the Education of the Children 
of the Manual-Labour Class, arising from the apathy or poverty 
of parents and the claims of the market for labour, be most 
effectually removed ? 

2,—What Central and Local Bodies are best qualified to take charge of 
and administer existing Endowments for Education, and what 
powers and facilities should be given to such Bodies ? 

8.—By what means can Education be most effectually extended to the 
smaller Rural Parishes and the most destitute Classes in large 
towns ? 


III.—_HEALTH. 
jPresitent—WILLIAM FARR, M.D., F.R.S. 


1.—How far are Smoke and the Products of Combustion arising from 
various Manufacturing Processes injurious to Health? What 
measures ought to be taken to prevent the Contamination of the 
Atmosphere from such causes ? 

2.—How can the Pollution of Rivers, by the refuse and sewage of towns, 
be best prevented ? 

8.—What Legislative or other measures should be employed more 
effectually to prevent the Adulteration of Food ? 


IV.—ECONOMY and TRADE. 
jDresitent—Sm JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, Baar. 


Section A. 
1.—Upon what conditions and by what authorities ought Licences for 
the sale of Alcoholic Liquors to be granted ? 
2.—What measures, Legislative and other, should be adopted in order to 
supply better Dwellings for the Labouring Classes ? 
3,—What means ought to be adopted for improving the Management of 
Workhouses ? 





Section B. 


1.—Does the Bank Charter Act need modification ? 

2.—Is it expedient to adopt means for reducing the National Debt, and 
if so, what means ? 

3.—What improvements might be introduced into our existing system 
of Taxation ? 


Two Days of the Meeting in each Department will be reserved for Voluntary 
Papers. 


REGULATIONS concerning PAPERS and DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue SrectaL Questions, stated in the former part of this programme, 
have been drawn up by the Committees of the Departments, and will 
occupy each Department during the first three days of the Meeting. 

No Department or Section will take up more than one such question 
on any day. 

The Committees will obtain Reports or Papers to open the discussions 
of these questions, but any Member or Associate may contribute Papers 
on them, subject to the following conditions :— 

(a.) The Paper must not occupy more than twenty minutes in 
reading. 

(».) Not more than one-half of the day will, under any circum- 
stances, be given up to the reading of Papers; the choice of 
Papers for reading rests solely with the Committee of the 
Department, though the Papers not read may be published 
in the Transactions, if the Council think fit. 

The Reports of the Standing Committees will embody information 
and suggestions sent to the Secretaries by individual Members. 

GeveRAL RuLes.—No Paper already published can be read. 

No Paper, when read, can be published by the Author (unless by 
permission of the Council) previous to the publication of the Trans- 
actions of the Association for 1866. 

The Council may print any Paper, either in whole or in part, or may 
exclude it from the 7ransactions, as they see fit. 

Every Paper must be sent to the Secretary on or before the 20th of 
September. On the first page of every Paper should be written the 
Question or Subject, the name of the Author, and his address. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS and MEMBERSHIP. 


Mempers.—<Any person, lady or gentleman, becomes a member of the 
Association by subscribing one guinea annually, or ten guineas as a life 
payment. Members paying one guinea annually are entitled to attend 
the Annual Meeting of the Association, and to receive a copy of its 
Transactions. Members paying two guineas annually, or twenty guineas 
as a life payment, have the additional privileges of attending the Meet- 
ings of the Association in London, and receiving the publications con- 
nected therewith, with the use of the Library and Reading-Room. 

AssociaTes.—Any person, lady or gentleman, who pays ten shillings 
to the Funds of the Association is an Associate for the Annual Meeting 
for which such payment is made, but is not entitled to the Transactions. 

Laptes’ transferable tickets are also issued at fifteen shillings each. 

Societies, Town Councils, Chambers of Commerce, and other Public 
Bodies.may become Corrorate Members on payment of two guineas, 
and are entitled to send three Delegates to the Meetings, aad to receive 
a volume of the Zransactions for the year. 

On all the chief Railways Return Tickets to Manchoster will be issued 
at a Single Fare, on production of a printed voucher, which may be had 
on application. 





GeneRAL OrFicE—1 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Loca Orrice—2 ESSEX STREET CHAMBERS, ESSEX STREET, MANCHESTER. 








Lowpvon: Printed by Joun Camppet, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 ed Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “SpgcraTog” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Straud, aforesaid, Saturday, September 8, isu6. 








